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Rey. anp Drar Sir: I have just returned from my Visitation to San 
Diego, at the southern extremity of the State, four hundred and fifty miles 
from San Francisco. When in Southern California last October, (of which visit 
I gave an account in your January number), I did notgo to San Diego,as there 
had been no Clergyman at that point for several months. Rey. Hobart Chet- 
wood was just entering on his duties there, and it was better for me to wait 
until he had time to collect the scattered congregation and prepare a class for 
Confirmation. I was obliged, therefore, at this time to repeat my journey the 
whole length of the lower half of the State. 

Feb. 27. ( Thursday.)—We sailed in the steamer M/onongo. She was built 
for the Navy, and during our civil war was going up and down James River 
Having been afterwards sold to the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, rows 
of state-rooms now occupy the space which once bristled with cannon. She 
now runs to Panama, stopping in this State only at San Diego. 

The bar was rough as we went out of the Golden Gate, and most of the 
passengers disappeared. But at noon the next day, the sea was perfectly 
smooth, the rolling of our steamer had ceased, and the weather continued 
calm and beautiful till we reached San Diego. 

I had expected to be there by Saturday noon, but it was ten p.m. betore 
we were off the harbor, and as the steamers do not enter herein the night, we 
had to lay off until day-break. Most of our passengers are going to San Diego. 
Of these in the cabin, thirty-two are to land here, and only fourteen go on to 
Panama. ‘The beauty of the climate is becoming known, and the place is a 
resort for invalids. Of these we had a number on board, whose fearful 
coughing suggested a doubt whether they had not waited too long for this 
change of climate. 

Sunday.—We reached the wharf at seven a.M., where we were met by the 
Rey. Mr. Chetwood and Mr. Evans, a kind friend, whose guests we were to 
be at the hotel where he resided. This place has one great advantage, in the 
Horton House, admirably: adapted to the wants of invalids. With its broad 
airy halls and sunny rooms, it furnishes exactly what they need, and might 
adopt for its name one of the queer titles which the Chinese, in their own 
country, bestow upon some of their hotels—the ‘‘Hotel of accomplished 
wishes.” 
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The little church, built originally by Rev. Sidney Wilbur when Mission- 
ary here, and improved by Mr. Chetwood, stands but a short distance from 
this house, so that it is convenient for invalids residing there. In the morn- 
ing, after Service by Mr. Chetwood, I preached, and administered the Holy 
Communion, assisted by him. Twenty communicants came forward. In 
the evening I preached again and confirmed seven candidates. Iam informed 
that, could my visit have been delayed a month later, there would probably 
have been double the number of candidates, as Mr. Chetwood has had en- 
tirely to build up again the congregation, and it did not allow him sufficient 
time thoroughly to prepare all who were thinking on the subject. 

This is every year becoming a more important point. ‘The place, New 
Town, has doubled in the last three years, and now contains a population of 
twenty-five thousand, which is fast increasing. Somewhere along this harbor, 
will be the terminus of the Southern Pacific Railroad, and where that is, a 
large city will probably grow up. 

The number, too, of those who resort here for health or to escape the 
eastern winter will be each year increasing. They come from every State on 
the Atlantic coast and in the West. Many of them are Churchmen, and it 
is of great importance that we should have here the right kind of Clergyman 
to sympathize with them, and administer spiritual consolation in the hour of 
sickness and death. I trust, therefore, that the present incumbent, who is so 
admirably fitted for the place, will be able to remain. 

Monday.—The climate is perfectly delightful, reminding me of that at 
Sorrento in the neighborhood of Naples. We are sitting to-day with our 
windows open. 

In the afternoon I took part with Mr. Chetwood in a Burial Service at 
the church. It was a sad case of a lady, acommunicant of the Church, who 
attempted to cross a swollen mountain stream, a few miles from here, when 
she was swept away and drowned. She had never been confirmed, and ex- 
pected to come forward, last evening, and receive that rite, but when the time 
came, she was, we trust, with Gop. 

It was at Old San Diego, four miles distant, that I performed my first 
Service in this Diocese, in January, 1854. Our steamer had been wrecked 
opposite this port, and, after going on shore in a tornado, and crashing there 
for a whole night, during which we expected her to go to pieces every time ° 
she struck,—as soon as boats could live in the breakers, we were landed. I 
went up to the old Spanish town of San Diego, where for a week my family 
were the guests of Don Juan Bandini. The following Sunday a room was 
procured and I held Service. 

Three years ago, I held Service there again, when Rev. Mr. Wilbur was 
Missionary, and a Sunday-school was organized by him, the Superintendent 
of which came every Sunday from New Town. But the American popula- 
tion was so small that they found there was too little material to keep it up. 

Tuesday.—We drove over to Old San Diego. It is within six miles of 
the Mexican line, most of the houses being adode (sun-dried brick), one 
story high, and built, as all Spanish towns here are, about a plaza or square. 
This answers, on Sunday afternoons, for the place in which to hold the bull 
fights which are still kept up. The American population, always small, has 
been diminished since New Town was founded, until scarcely any are left. 
We called on the only two Church families we knew were there. The future 
of this place depends upon the contingency of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
passing through it. 

We drove on, seven miles, to the old Franciscan Missién, founded just 
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a century ago. It is a beautiful drive up the valley, until at its end we find 
the Mission buildings on a rising ground. Like all places selected by the 
old Padres, it is remarkable for the beauty of its situation. There is a wide 
view for miles down the whole length of the valley, while, directly in front, 
the grove of old olive trees planted by the Fathers, by their silvery whiteness of 
foliage, contrast beautifully with the green of the palm trees dispersed among 
them, which give so tropical an air to the scene. 

The buildings, with adobe walls four or five feet thick, present a front of 
about two hundred and fifty feet, at the end of which is the church. When 
I first visited this place in 1854, the buildings were entirely uninjured. The 
church particularly seemed just as it was left by the Padres. The pulpit was 
standing, and it might at once have been used forService. Afterwards, Gov- 
ernment took it as a military station, and of course everything was altered by 
the troops. Now that it has been again abandoned, it is almost in ruins. 
The stately old church has had a floor built through it, making it two stories, 
until you can hardly trace its original form. The uncovered adobe walls 
melt away by degrees in every rainy season, and, in a few years more, but 
little will be left but a pile of ruins. 

This was the first Mission established by the Franciscans in California, and 
their own account of it is curious. They came from Mexico, sendfng out one 
expedition by sea and another by land. The former consisted of two vessels ; 
and it is a specimen of the seamanship of the day, that one was never heard 
of again, and the other, after a long voyage, reached the harbor, having lost 
so many by scurvy, that there were hardly enough left to work the ship. In 
the land expedition they copied their military tactics from the Bible, and, like 
Jacob when about to meet Esau, divided their party into two bands, so that 
if one was smitten, the cther might escape. 

Both these however arrived safely, and, selecting this beautiful site, they 
proceeded to inaugurate their Mission. It must have been a curious scene 
for the wondering Indians they came to convert. ‘‘Having no organ’’— 
say they—‘‘we made it up by discharging our muskets, and the smell of the 
powder served for incense.”’ 2 

From this point they spread up along the coast, till in fifty years they had, 
within the present bounds of the State, nineteen Missions, generally with 
grants of ten and twelve leagues of land. In this delightful climate, with 
thousands of Indian serfs, (converts, they called them), around them, and 
the plains covered with their countless cattle, the old Fathers lived the life 
which tradition ascribes of old to the Monks of Glastenbury. These Missions 
were secularized in 1835 by the Mexican government, and now nothing re- 
mains to remind us of the former glory of Old Spain in this land, but two or 
three priests lingering still in some of these dilapidated buildings, to supply 
the spiritual wants of the Spanish population in the country around. 

Wednesday.—Took part with Mr. Chetwood in the Lenten prayers at the 
church, and spent a portion of the day and evening in visiting the members 
of his parish. 

Thursday.—Confirmed in private a sick person. 

This being the evening for the regular weekly lecture in Lent, I took 
part in the Service and preached. This.was the last Service of a most pleas- | 
ant and satisfactory Visitation, as everything with relation to the parish and 
its work seemed so well arranged, and promising so much in the future. The 
Church here is prepared for the probable increase of the place, and will be 
able to keep pace with the progress of the town. 

Friday. —At nine a.m. we sailed in the steamer Pacific for San Francisco. 
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In the evening we stopped for an hour opposite Anaheim, a settlement formed 
by Germans, who have devoted their labor to the culture of the grape and 
the manufacture of wine. 

At daylight we reached San Pedro, and anchored, as usual, several miles: 
from shore. ‘The steam-tug came off, and as the steamer was to remain till 
night, taking off freight, it gave an opportunity to the passengers, of which 
we availed ourselves, to go to Los Angeles for a few hours. We reached there: 
by railroad, twenty-five miles, at ten o’clock, and I had the pleasure of pass- 
ing some hours with the Rector, Rev. J. B. Gray, and conferring on Church: 
matters. It was a bright warm day, and Los Angeles looked beautiful, with 
its orange groves of deep green contrasting so well with the golden oranges 
which are now just ripe. We returned to the steamer by sundown. 

Sunday.—At day-break at Santa Barbara, where we remained but an hour. 
By arrangement of Captain Douglas, I had Service and a sermon in the 
saloon at ten a.m. Most of the passengers attended, and we had an oppor- 
tunity of offering our prayers together that we might be ‘‘conducted in safety- 
to the haven where we would be.” 

Monday. — Our last day on board. Weather delightful, without wind: 
enough to furnish a reasonable excuse for disquietude. In the afternoon the 
monotony of the voyage was broken by the cry of ‘‘a man overboard.” Then. 
came the alarm signal—the stoppage—the rush to the stern—and the hasty 
lowering of the boat. Of course, before the steamer could be stopped, it 
was far ahead of the man, whom we could see at a distance in the water, as 
he rose on the swell of the waves. He proved to be insane, and, in a mo- 
ment of want of watchfulness by his keepers, had thrown himself overboard. 
Thecold bath, however, seemed to change his purpose. Being a fine swimmer, 
he struck out vigorously for the boat, which finally reached him, and he was. 
brought on board, and placed in confinement which would prevent there peti- 
tion of this experiment. 

The sun was just sinking to the West in a flood of glory as we entered the 
Golden Gate, and by eight o’clock we were once more at the wharf. 

Every time I visit Southern California Iam impressed more deeply with 
the idea of its future importance. In a few years, when the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, through Texas to San Diego, is finished, there will be a perfect 
rush of people from the Southwestern States. The advantages of soil and. 
climate will be every year more fully recognized. Already 


We hear the tread of pioneers— 
Of nations yet to be— 

The first low wash of waves, where socn 
Shall roll a human sea, 


It is becoming, therefore, more imperative that there should be a resident 
Bishop in this part of the State. An occasional visit of a few days from one 
residing five hundred miles distant, can avail but little. On this occasion, 
I have been absent from home nearly twelve days, and had nine hundred 
miles of sea voyage, to visit one single parish. We look with anxiety there- 
fore to the action of the Church, to prepare for the great future which awaits 
this section of our country, 
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Rev. AND DEAR Sir: I left St. Anthony’s Falls on February 20th, and 
reached Princeton, on the verge of the pine woods, the same day. I had 
the promise of transportation into the woods with the proprietor of a camp 
‘on Bradbury Brook, (on the east branch of the Rum River), but found that 
he had started before my arrival. Having sent notice that I would hold a 
Service at his camp on Sunday morning, I determined to do so if possible, 
in spite of missing my expected means of conveyance. No stages enter the 
woods, which ignore the outside travelling public. I soon found an oppor- 
tunity to act as ‘‘guide’’ for a gentleman who was desirous to leave his 
young brother at a logging-camp asa sanitary experiment. The pine woods 
seem destined to become a favorite resort for persons in the early stages of 
pulmonary disease. The dense forest affords almost perfect protection 
against winds, while the peculiar aroma of the pine is thought to possess 
medicinal virtue. I have known several instances of a marked gain in 
health from a winter in these woods. 

We left Princeton on the 21st, with the mercury at thirty degrees below 
zero, and drove twenty-five miles to Smith’s Camp, where we spent the 
night, holding Service in the evening. On the following day, it was forty 
degrees below zero, with a high wind, from which, however, the woods 
shielded us. On such a day, it would be thought hardly prudent to proceed 
far over an uninhabited prairie country, even in Minnesota, where the 
powers of endurance seem remarkably fortified to suit the climate. We pro- 
ceeded fifteen miles to Allen’s Camp, when my companion decided to return, 
and I went forward on a ‘‘tote-sled” loaded with provisions for one of the 
camps, the horses walking all the way. 

At a fork in the road we passed a pine woods post-office—a stump on 
which was nailed a candle-box, with a slit for mailing letters, and a slide 
to enable each comer to look over the contents. Any visitor is likely to be 
a mail-carrier, and is greeted at sight with inquiries for letters, papers, and 
the latest news from ‘‘ the States,” as the outside world is called in this in- 
dependent republic of the woods. ; 

At length, the ‘‘tote-road,” or thoroughfare, crossed a ‘‘logging-road,” 
‘which the ‘‘toter,” or driver of the ‘‘tote-team,” informed me would take 
me to the camp I was seeking ; so I set out for the few remaining miles on 
foot, and, as logging roads branch out most bewilderingly, I was not sorry 
to see, just before the sun went down, the blue smoke of the friendly camp. 
The ‘‘head-man ” told me that a gentleman from the East in quest of the 
same camp, some time ago, lost his way in the dusk, and spent the night, 
(fortunately a mild one), in the open air, wrapped in his buffalo robes, mo 
sixty rods from the camp ; and, the next day, abandoning the’search, retraced 
his way fifty miles, back to the ‘‘old\paths” of civilized life. 

The following day, being Sunday, word was early sent to several neigh- 
boring camps, delegations from whose ‘‘crews”’ came from one to four miles 
to the Service, thronging the well-ordered camp with a quaint congregation of 
stalwart men, in costumes of many hues and patterns, representing all grades 
of compromise between ‘‘store-clothes” and the fringed buckskin shirt, 
leggins, and moccasins of a native son of the forest. Five tipis were close 
by the camp, and several of their dusky occupants came in and stood near the 
-door, with shy and roving eyes, during the entire Service—a suggestive back- 
ground for such a picture of the border. I was gratified to find some 
‘singers among the crew, whose hearty rendering of some familiar hymns 
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lent variety and fervor to the brief, simple Services which preceded the ser- 
mon. At the close, a man named Kay, from Bean and Adam’s camp, with 
some urgency requested me to give their crew a “‘ talk” in the evening. As 
my afternoon course lay in the opposite direction, I could only make a. 
conditional promise to do so. 

As an indication of the physique of the lumberman, I will mention 
that one of this crew, hearing of the illness of a brother, put a lunch in his 
pocket, tightened the red sash about his waist, and started in the middle of 
the forenoon to walk to Princeton, fifty miles scant, expecting to reach there 
early in the evening. 

After dinner, I drove to Leavitt’s camp, five miles distant, and should 
with difficulty have found my way thither, nad I not been accompanied by a 
“scaler” familiar with the intricacies of the road, for a tree fallen across our 
narrow path among the thick, tall pines compelled us to turn back and 
pursue a blind, roundabout way. Here I stayed just long enough for Ser- 
vice and sermon, and made my way, without drawback, though not till 
after sunset, to Bean and Adams’. My new friend Kay was delighted, and 
started off to notify the nearest camp. My fear that his errand, through 
cold and darkness, would prove fruitless, was turned to something like enthu- 
siasm when, an hour or two later, I saw him enter at the head of a proces- 
sion of twenty lumbermen, who had followed him, Indian file, on a trail 
through the woods. My congregation now numbered about sixty men, 
some filling the ‘‘ deacon-seat,” some lying on the bunks, some standing. 
The circumstances were to me peculiarly cheering, and I could only wish 
that, by Gon’s blessing, the ‘profit to all participants might bear some pro- 
portion to my own deep interest in the never-to-be-forgotten scene. 

I returned the same evening to the camp where I had spent the previous 
night, and, early the next day, started for an Indian trading-post at Lower 
Mille Lacs. The Indians were beginning to move towards this point, their 
spring rendezvous for sugar-making ; and, from time to time on my journey, 
I came upon them breaking camp, and rolling the outer covering of birch- 
bark and the inner sheathing of rush-mats into huge bundles, beneath which 
girls and squaws would stagger along, while the proud braves strode on 
carrying only their rifles. On the trees were occasional pictorial devices—a 
fish, a deer’s head, etc.—the ‘‘ sign manual” of Indians who had passed 
that way. At noon, I reached the house of the trader, a Frenchman named 
Ricard, who informed me that after living among the Indians many years 
he was about to remove to a farm on the Mississippi, thirty miles above St. 
Anthony, for the purpose of educating his children. Only a few days later, 
some Indians made an assault on Ricard’s wife, (an Indian woman), prob- 
ably from a feeling that the intended removal is a desertion of the fortunes: 
of her tribe. While some of this Mille Lacs band have accepted the teach- 
ings of Christianity, and have joined our Missionary, Enmegahbowh, on the 
White Earth Reservation, others still prefer the ‘wandering foot” of hea- 
thenism on their wild hunting-grounds. Among the recusants is an old 
chief, second in rank, named Man-o-min-e-kay-chee (or Rice-Maker), who, 
with one of his three squaws, figure among some hasty sketches which I 
was able to secure. As I came away, I passed by the side of a tipi 
which had just been abandoned, and there, over the ashes, wrapped in a 
dark blanket, sat the bowed and motionless figure of a very old, and, (as I 
learned), totally blind Indian—a pitiable relic of a once haughty race who 


have long since ‘‘heard the quail, and beheld the hone}-hee, and sadly 
prepared to depart.” 
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But I am trespassing on valuable space, and must omit many further in- 
cidents and observations. I called at nine camps, but two of which I had 
visited before ; yet, in all cases, my entrance among supposed strangers was 
followed by a greeting by name from some one whom I had me: on former 
trips, thus causing me to feel at home, everywhere, in the heart of the woods. 
My last day's drive of forty-two miles brought me to Princeton, for a Service 
in the evening; and on the next day, a ride of twenty miles, through a 
blinding snow-storm, enabled me to gain the railroad and reach home, just 
in time to escape a blockade of all routes of travel. 

I must testify once more to the warmth of the welcome which I invari- 
ably meet with at a logging-camp. In most instances, a spontaneous request 
is made for Services, or, rather, for a ‘‘talk,” as soon as my calling is known. 
My chief regret is to be compelled to decline many messages of earnest invi- 
tation from proprietors and crews, and to be unable to devote months instead 
of weeks to these hard-handed, warm-hearted dwellers among the pines, the 
products of whose lonely labors reappear in so many of the uses of civil- 
ization. 

“ The ax leaps— 
The solid forest gives fluid utterances! 
They tumble forth, they rise and form 
Citadel, ceiling, academy, organ, library, 
Long stately rows in avenues, hospitals for orphans, or for the poor or sick, 
Steamboats and clippers taking the measure of all seas.’ 


THOUGHTS ON THE RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF THE 
FREEDMEN. 


Ir has been suggested to the writer, as one born among the southern 
negroes, and who has been in almost life-long familiar intercourse with them, 
both as slaves and freemen, to give expression to views in regard to the pos- 
sibility of their evangelization ; and to indicate what, in his opinion, are 
the chief difficulties to be overcome in the accomplishment of this desirable 
result. | ie 

As to the question of possibility, nothing need be said. Difficulties in 
the way of such a consummation, though great, must be met and overcome. 
The hopeful Christian cannot question that the spirit of religious truth must 
ultimately prove unconquerable ; and the attempt should be entered upon 
cheerfully and at once. This is the more necessary, as these people are most 
peculiarly susceptible to religious emotion, and now are, in general, through 
this very susceptibility, wholly misled in this particular, either by a still lin- 
gering relic of their former barbaric beliefs, or by those fancied revelations 
they suppose themselves to receive as a gracious compensation for the lack 
of that ability to read the written Word of Gop which has been denied them. 

The first and chiefest difficulty to been countered, in the writer's opinion, 
is the natural suspicion and mistrust of their educated white associates, which 
circumstances have engendered in the minds of the formerslaves. This sus- 
picion is one that probably had no existence prior to manumission. The 
situation of master and slave was one of mutual dependence, and mutual 
dependence was, apparently, the occasion of mutual trust. Now this senti- 
ment is utterly changed. Freedom to the slave has resulted from the action 
of a power greater than, and contrary to, the will of their former owners, and 
this alone might well have destroyed every vestige of that former kindly con- 
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fidence. When, in addition to this, it is remembered that such mistrust in 
the freedmen has been sedulously inculcated and fostered by ill-judging men, 
for political purposes, it becomes easily evident that the influence of the 
southern white over the southern negro has, at least temporarily, passed ut- 
terly away. 

Hence it follows that evangelization of the negro, to be now attempted 
with any prospect of success, must be attempted through the ministration of 
other than southern laborers. Those most peculiarly well fitted for the un- 
dertaking would unquestionably be men of truly liberal ideas from the North. 
The action of the North has been undoubtedly productive of the great bene- 
fit of freedom, and, in individuals from the North, therefore, the southern - 
negro naturally, for the time being, reposes the greatest trust :—hence the far 
greater promise of success to northern laborers in this field. The exception 
is made in favor of men of truly liberal—or unprejudiced—ideas ; since, as a 
social and moral certainty, none others would or could receive the cordial co- 
operation and sympathy of the southern whites, without which the effort 
would, to say the least, be difficult, and success problematical. 

The second and nearly equally serious difficulty, lies in the peculiarly 
emotional temperament of the negro. ‘This subjects him, in a very remark- 
ble degree, to the influence of the more superstitious, and more hysterical and 
emotional, beliefs, and, in a considerable measure, places him beyond the 
reach of the usual influences of the Episcopal Church. ‘To accomplish the 
desired task of his religious reformation, therefore, the Church must show 
itself adaptive, and come to this work not in its ordinary guise and manner. 
It must be considered more in the nature of a true Missionary undertaking, 
and our beautiful ceremonial observances must be, in a measure, modified, 
without at all interfering with their spirit or essential integrity, for the pur- 
pose of attaining a great success among the ignorant. To use the apt lan- 
guage of one at whose instance these suggestions are made :—‘‘To this 
work the Church must not advance in its proud stateliness. As the Son of 
Gop came down from heaven to earth in humility and lowliness, that He 
might reach the hearts of men, so the Church must come down from its ex- 
alted position to the level of these people, that it may the better labor among 
them with effect.” This is unquestionably true. The guise and habit of 
the Church must be temporarily laid off, that its spirit may the better make 
advance. The dignified preacher must lose himself, for the nonce, in the 
familiar and friend. The emotional element of the negro should be duly 
taken advantage of at the outset. The colder sermon must merge into 
softerand persuasive conversation :—even the sensational must not be wholly 
scorned in the attempt to reach a temperament which can only be affected by 
such means. The lifting up of the convert to the true level of all that is beau- 
tiful in our conception and presentation of Christianity must be the work of 
afterwards. This is, in all probability, a matter which can only move side 
by side with his secular and scholarly education. 

A third difficulty, and one which may be greatest or least of all, accord- 
ing to the habits of thought of the locality, is to be encountered in this sin- 
gular shape—to which, indeed a slight reference has already been made. 
It is the sometimes remarkable and vainglorious habit among the southern 
negroes, for them to allege confidently that, to whom Gop has denied the 
ability to read and study his written Word, He has granted the really far 
greater boon of direct oral communication with Himself. To-day it is very 
far from uncommon in the South to discover elders, both male and female, 
among the colored congregations, who will gravely assert, and in all proba- 
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bility absolutely believe, themselves to been have repeatedly face to face, and in 
easy and familiar converse, with the Great Ruler of the Universe. Where 
such hallucinations occur, the subjects, in the plenitude of their holy and 
sacred knowledge, are generally, in their own estimation, so very far superior 
to religious advice and exhortation from the intelligent, that they present 
most exceedingly difficult cases for the truly authorized Teacher. And not 
merely that they themselves reject his teachings, but that they assume them- 
selves to be spiritual guides and leaders, and do indeed, not unfrequently, 
seriously mislead and delude others of their brethren. 

The treatment of such diseased and unmanageable fancies will admit of 

~no easy and unvariable rule. It must, in general, vary greatly, according 
both to the temper of the subject and of the teacher attempting his reforma- 
tion. Perhaps the nearest approach to a specific for this annoying con- 
Ceit is the frequent reading before them of the simpler and_hortatory 
portions of the Holy Scriptures. ‘This obviously tends to the destruction 
of the very fundamental support of their self deception, by removing their 
special plea for inspiration. And, if it have not this first good effect, it is ex- 
ceedingly likely that their idle errors and theories may not long be able to 
endure before the clearer light of the beautiful and real revelation. In all 
probability, however, this last mentioned difficulty, while it may prove oc- 
casionally a real and serious one, willnot, with any very distressing frequency, 
be found to interfere with, orimpede, the ministrations of the true and more 
intelligent faith. 
+ These three enumerated difficulties, in the opinion of the writer, prob- 
ably comprise and cover the chief of those which will be found peculiar to 
this interesting field of labor. In all likelihood others to be encountered 
will be only those common to every new and unworked Missionary field. 
An overwhelming contradiction to this may seem apparent in that marked 
and extremely natural absorption of the negro in his newly acquired politi- 
cal rights and privileges, which has had hitherto the baneful effect of par- 
tially converting religious meetings and societies into semi-political gather- 
ings and associations. But this is a difficulty perhaps more apparent than 
real ; and it is amply evident that it is one which can have but a temporary 
duration. To this last subject reference may perhaps be made at greater 
length in a future paper. 


CRITICAL NOTES ON READING AND PREACHING.* 
By Rey, Francis T. Russert, M.A., Professer of Elocution in Berkeley Divinity School, etc., etc. 


Tue Lessons (Continued). 
THE SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


First Lusson a.m. Gen. ix. to v. 20.—Ifthe meaning of the latter part 
ofy. 3. is ‘‘Even as I have given you the green herb so have I also given 
ou for meat every living thing that moveth,” then the emphasis must rest 
with full force on ‘‘ green herb,” followed by a pause. Inv. 6. the rigorous 
exaction of the law is brought out by the deliberate and emphatic delivery of 
every word in the clause, ‘‘ dy man shall his blood be shed.” ‘The first use of 
oa) he i a a ee oe 
* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1870, by Rev. A. T. Twins, D.D., in 
the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of the United States for the Southern District of New 
York, 
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covenant in v, 9. seems to require primary emphasis, while estabiish in v. 11. 
appears to be the leading thought, and is therefore emphatic. v. 9.—“‘Be- 
hold I establish my covenant with you,” etc. v. 11. ‘“‘And I will establish 
my covenant with you : neither shall all flesh be cut off any more,” etc. In 
v. 12 ‘*This is the token of the covenant *** vy, 13. ‘‘I do set my dow im the 
cloud *** for a token of a cevenani,’’ etc. In the former verse it is the /oken 
that is the leading thought, while the covenant is the leading thought follow- 
ing. v. 15 ‘‘I will remember my covenant”—as the remembrance is the 
new thought it takes the chief emphasis—yv.16 ‘‘ establish” and ‘‘covenant” 
are both emphatic. 

Seconp Lesson a.m. Acts x. v. 1..2. All that describes Cornelius in his 
character and acts should in each particular have the distinguishing empha- 
sis of the falling inflection. v. 3. It is a careless yet common reading to 
connect, by misplacing of the pause, ‘‘evidently,” with the hour and not with 
the vision. v. 14 ‘‘Common or unclean.” This clause requires strong empha- 
sis to make the meaning plain, and prepares the ear for the emphasis upon 
‘‘Gop,” ‘‘common’’ and ‘‘thou,” in v. 15: ‘‘I have never eaten anything 
that is common or unclean *** What God hath cleansed that call not shou 
common.” v. 35. ‘‘In every nation,” will give the meaning. St. Peter before 
the coming of Cornelius to him had supposed that all but the Jews were as 
common and unclean, but, ‘‘ I perceive (by the case of Cornelius) that in 
every nation he that feareth” etc. If emphasis be not applied inv. 45 to 
“astonished” and ‘‘Gentiles” the meaning of the verse is not fully uttered. 
‘« They of the circumcision were astonished *** because that on the Gen- 
tiles also was poured out the gift of the Hoty Guost.” 

First Lesson P.M. Gen. xy. to v. 19—v. 3. ‘‘one born in my house is mine 
heir.” This reading makes it apparent that the child of his household is not 
his own child v. 6. So much is made here and elsewhere of the faith of 
Abraham that the emphasis must*imply the virtue of it ‘‘Ile de/eved in the 
Lorp.” 

Seconp Lesson p.M.—v. 3. ‘‘ Endure hardness” with falling inflection to 
mark the meaning—v. 6. The husbandman that laboreth must be firs¢ partaker 
of the fruits.” v. 11. ‘‘It is a faithful saying,” etc. v. 22. The careful reader 
will mark how entirely the words following, ‘‘ Flee also youthful lusts” to the 
end of the chapter, differ in the gentleand sympathetic character of the mean- 
ing they convey, from the stronger directions and warnings of the other parts 
of the chapter. 

The critic recently found the following excerpt in one of the papers of the 
day : its teaching may be of profit to some whose theology is not altogether 
Andoverian. 

“‘Some years ago there was a student at the Theological Seminary at An- 
dover who had an excellent opinion of his own talents. On one occasion he 
asked the professor who taught elocution at the time, ‘what do I specially 
need to learn in this department?’ ‘You ought first to learn to read’ said 
the professor. ‘Oh! I can read now,’ replied the student. The professor 
handed the young man a Testament, and pointing to the 25th verse of the 
xxiv chapter of Luke’s Gospel asked him to read that. The student read : 
‘Then he said unto them, O fools, and slow of heart /o deheve all that the 
prophets have spoken.’ ‘Ah,’ said the professor, ‘they were fools for 
believing the prophets were they?’ Of course that was not right, and so the 
young man tried again. ‘O fools, and slow of heart to believe ai that 
the prophets have spoken.’ ‘The prophets, then, are sowhetimes liars?’ 
asked the professor, ‘No,’ ‘O fools, and slow of heart to believe all that 
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the prophets have spoken.’ ‘According to this reading,’ the professor sug- 
gested, ‘the prophets were notorious liars.’ This was not a satisfactory 
conclusion, and so another trial was made. ‘O fools, and slow of heart, 
to believe all the prophets have spoken. ° ‘I see now,’ said the professor; 
‘the prophets wrote the truth, but they sfoke lies.’ This last criticism dis- 
couraged the student, and he acknowledged that he did not know how to 
read. The difficulty lies in the fact that the words ‘slow of heart to be- 
lieve’ apply to the whole of the sentence, and emphasis on any particular 
word entirely destroys the meaning.” 


MESSAGES FROM THE MISSION FIELD. 


ARKANSAS, 


By the blessing of Gop, your Missionary has not been hindered in his 
work bya single day’s sickness. As stated several times before, my work has 
' been greatly impeded at many places by the lack of Church buildings of our 
own. Besides Washington, Lewisville, Spring Hill, and Columbus, there 
are several other very interesting places where the Church would be well 
received. Had we a supply of Missionaries, she would soon have the ascend- 
ency in this section of Arkansas. 

During the month of October I visited Richmond, some forty miles 
distant, held three Services, and married a couple. These were the first 
Services of the Church ever held in the town. I also visited Rocky Comfort, 
sixty miles from this place, but could only hold one Service, as the court- 
house was occupied by the Methodists, there being no other suitable building 
in the town for worship. The Methodist Preacher very kindly invited me to 
occupy the court-room on Sunday morning. I did so, and found a large 
congregation assembled at the court-room. The responses were well 
rendered by the use of the Mission Service which had been distributed 
through the room. In the afternoon I administered the Holy Communion 
to four members of the Church. During my visit I married a very interest- 
ing couple, both of whom are intelligent members of the Church. 

This last mentioned place is about five miles from the Choctaw Nation, 
and is the county seat of a very productive region of country. Rocky Com- 
fort is certainly a fine opening for the Church. The various Christian bodies 
attempted to build a union church which has never been completed, is in 
fact a failure, and the Romanists have entirely failed to interest the people 
with a Latin Service. Would that we had some one to introduce our Scrip- 
tural branch of the old Church into this growing town ! 

There are candidates for Confirmation at five or six points, awaiting the 
Bishop’s next visit, which will (D.V.) be during Holy Week and Easter. 
Among my candidates are two Choctaw Indians. 

There was an excellent attendance here on the 20th December, the great 
Anglican Prayer Day. May the gracious Saviour answer the prayers of His 
Church, is the earnest hope of your itinerant Missionary ! 


{ 


DAKOTA. 


Since last report I have not been able to make any Missionary trip. 
Dakota Hall has so occupied my time that I could not. I could procure 
no suitable teacher. Rather than have it remain closed, I took charge of it 
last September. Iam in hopes that I have found the man for the place, and 
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that he will take the charge, February 1st. The school, in its present im- 
perfect ‘state, has done a good work for the Church ; and, so soon as funds 
can be procured to put up an additional building, and enable us to convert 
it into a boarding and day school, it will become a success. | 

Dakota, the past year, has increased rapidly in population, and will have 
a greater increase next year. Our railroad is within twelve miles of Yankton, 
and will be here in fifteen or twenty days, nothing preventing. Next spring, 
Church work will open out greatly. We ought to have a Bishop for the 
Territory ; but, till that is so, we shall try and do the next best thing—visit, 
as far as we can, every town and settlement in the Territory, and give them 
Services as often as possible. 

Had I $500, I could erect a neat church at Springfield, a town thirty 
miles west of this, and very thriving. With the aid of $300 I, could build 
one at Bon Homme suitable forthe place. At Scotland, a farming town, 
with $300, astone church 20 by 40 could be erected. At Turnerville, also, 
with $300 I could build a church.. Where is the money to come from ? 

Dakota, to-day as thriving as any Territory, with prospects as fair as any, 
seems to be almost entirely neglected. Since the organization of the Ter- 
titory, we have received, in specials, about $6,000. With this we have built 
Dakota Hall at an expense of $3,000. The churchat Yankton received from 
abroad about $1,200 ; this was procured by myself. With about $500 we 
have built a neat little chapel at Vermillion ; with $600, one at Elk Point; 
with $500, a perfect gem ofa little church at Sioux Falls ; with $175, asuit- 
able chapel at Swan—the second building on the town site. Such is the aid 
we have received, and such the disposition of the money. I do not think 
that there is an indebtedness of $300 resting upon all the Church property in 
the Territory. Its present value is about $15,000. 

We need for our work this very moment $7,000. Had I $5,000, with the 
assistance I could get from the church at Yankton, I could erect a stone 
building, 40 by 50, three stories high, capable of accommodating thirty 
boarding pupils ; and, what is better still, I could fill the building with pupils 
in two years, and have a school (anda Church school at that) second to 
none inthe Northwest. Where zs the money to come from P 


GEORGIA, 


Since I wrote you last, I have been as diligent in the prosecution of my 
work as was possible under the discouragements arising from the excessive 
bad weather we have had, together with the want of comfortably warmed 
places in which to hold Services. 

I am most happy to inform you of the fact that, after much sowing of 
the good seed in Dalton on the part of the several brethren who have had 
charge of that Mission for the past two years, we have gathered a harvest. 
The Bishop confirmed there, on his Visitation in November, fourteen persons. 
At Cave Spring we had two Confirmations, the inclement weather preventing 
some others from being confirmed. At Cartersville, we have given Services 
for the past quarter three times a month, and, when the weather permitted, 
have held Services in the country, seven miles from the town. 

We are now greatly in hopes of getting a Church edifice in the fiourish- 
ing town of Cartersville. A subscription has been made there of about 
fourteen hundred dollars towards this end, and we have let the contract cut 
for the building of the church, in the hope that our friends elsewhere will aid 
us in our laudable desires to construct a house of prayer and praise at, that 
point. The Church building when completed will cost $2,600: we need 
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therefore about $1,200 more to complete it. I wish that some of the good 
people of your city and country would find it in their hearts to aid us. 

I mentioned the bad weather as‘a great hindrance to our work, and I may 
say that, out of the past six weeks, we have had scarcely three days in suces- 
sion of fair southern sky. What with cold, and snow, and sleet, and rain to- 
gether, it has been nearly impossible to do anything. But all is of the Lorn, 
and we patiently abide His time. 


ILLINOIS¢ 


The year just elapsed had begun with bright prospects, promising to be 
an excellent one, and even the best I spent yet in this Missionary field. But 
the removal of ‘ez families to other States, and two deaths, that took away 
from us some of the most intelligent and influential in the community, made 
it the saddest I ever saw. 

The Visitation of our good Bishop in September did much toward curing 
the severe wounds inflicted upon our whole body. Since that time, we are 
recovering from the severe blow, slowly, but surely ; and I foresee the day, 
not far distant, when, the Lorp helping, our losses will have become a gain, 
and our sorrow turned unto joy. 

Sickness is effective of better health sometimes. Trials and hard times 
do often bring after themselves such advantages and success as would never 
have been realized in a quiet and undisturbed prosperity. . . . Sobe 
t, to the glory of Gop and for our own consolation ! 


MISSOURI. pee eS 


Enclosed I forward you statistical reports from each of my Stations for 
quarter ending December 31st, 1872. You will judge from them that but 
little visible progress has been made ; and you will judge rightly. But then 
I have the satisfaction to believe that the way is being prepared for better 
things, whenever the Church in this city is more firmly established. 

There are many reasons why Missionary work should be slow in its re- 
sults in this section : 

1. This portion of Missouri has been settled for more than a quarter of a 
century, and no systematic efforts made to plant the Church until a few years 
ago. In the meantime, the different religious bodies have taken possession, 
built good houses of worship, and hold the people between them. Besides, 
in many instances the more religiously disposed of those who were with us, 
years ago, have from long neglect found homes with other communions. The 
most of those who did remain with us were too indifferent upon the subject 
of religion to make any change. They were merely traditional Churchmen. 
This was the condition of the field when Bishop Robertson came to the Dio- 
cese. Youcan judge for yourself of the difficulties in the way of Church 
work. 

2. Another drawback is the condition of Kansas City. Here is a place 
which has sprung up as if by magic. It already has the proportions of a 
city, but, like all other new and prosperous places, its material prosperity has 
outstripped its religious. Several years must therefore elapse before the 
Church can be put upon such a foundation as will enable her to exert an in- 
fluence upon the countryaround. Kansas City is the commercial and social 
centre of my entire Mission field. As the centre, so will be the country 
tributary to it; for there is constant and almost general communication be- 
tween the two. People may theorize as they please, but I know from ex- 
perience (and sad experience too) that, for the Church to grow, it must spread 
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out froma vigorous and healthy centre. It was so in early times, is so now, 
and always will be. 

All that can be done, in view of the present state of Church matters, is to 
visit and keep up Services at the surrounding places ; hold on to such people 
as we already have ; take possession of any who may come among Us, before 
they are absorbed by the existing bodies ; gather in such few additions from 
the old settlers as we can influence; and abide the good time when the 
Church in Kansas City is more firmly established. 

That time is not far distant I hope. St. Luke’s Parish has to all appear- 
ance settled down to steady, healthy work ; while St. Paul’s is making good 
progress. By another summer we hope to see a Church building up and 
paid for. It is to this latter parish that I have given a part of my time with 
the Bishop’s consent. By doing so I am enabled by the additional pay from 
it to keep in the field, besides assisting to place Church affairs in a good con- 
dition for future efforts. 

In addition to my regular work, I visit as opportunity offers other points. 
In some of them I have baptized infants and adults and presented some few 
for Confirmation. 


BISHOP. HARE. 


Brror:e his elevation to the Missionary Episcopate of Niobrara, the Rev. 
William Hobart Hare was, as our readers well know, for about the space of 
two years, the Secretary and General Agent of the Foreign Committee. How 
wisely and how ably he discharged the duties of that office, it might seem a 
little out of place to record in this department of the Sprrir or Missions. 
Indeed, it may possibly seem strange to some that here special reference 
should be made to him at all. But for this reference, there are, as it seems 
to us, good and sufficient reasons. Two years of official relations which, 
though in some senses distinct, yet in others were closely blended ; and two 
years of very intimate and almost constant brotherly intercourse, have served 
to form in us an ideal of a loving and noble Christian manhood with which 
we could not part without painful consciousness of a real and great loss. 
We do not hesitate to say that we love Bishop Hare almost as though he 
were a son, while we honor him for all the high elements and qualities of 
character and life which he brings to every kind of work with which he is 
connected. 

We are of the number of those who believe that a wise thing was done 
when he was chosen to be the first Missionary Bishop to the Indian 
we are firmly of the opinion that, on the higher plane ie service ns aca 
has been elevated, he will be able to do more for the outlying heathenism 
of the world than he could possibly have accomplished in his former posi- 
tion. But speculations and beliefs in this matter are of little account, All 
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this may be left totime and to Gop. Bishop Hare has gone to his great work 
in the spirit of an unquestioning Christian heroism. In that work he will 
be certain to find hardships and perplexing complications, and, possibly, 
trials greater than he has anticipated. We know him well enough to affirm 
that none of these things, if they must come, will bring to his brave mindand 
heart anything like abiding discouragement. If, in our time; trial, sorrow or 
embarrassing vexation shall thus come upon him, he will have our unqual- 
ified sympathy, the benefit of our fervent prayers, and all other aids to his 
comfort and strengthening that Gop may enable us to render. And what 
we say for ourselves, we are certain finds a hearty response from all who 
were in any way associated with him while at this centre of our Missionary 
operations. All are ready to say, Gop bless, and guide, and keep the Bishop 
of Niobrara. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Ir is not long since we had the pleasure of presenting to our readers a 
very interesting letter from Bishop Kip relating to Southern California and 
the Mission work of the Church there. We had not expected to hear from 
him again so soon, but are, nevertheless, more than glad to lay before our 
friends another letter from the same source and relating to the same work. 
Subscribers to the Sprrir or Missions will never complain of too many 
communications from the Bishop of California. 

The portion of his vast Diocese of which both the articles speak, has 
never received from him, nor from the Church at large, that wise and earnest 
consideration and care which its importance and promise, as a Mission field, 
demand. Weare not blaming Bishop Kip—indeed, are not hinting that the 
slightest blame in this matter attaches to him ; the Church sent him to Cali- 
fornia to do a work which no mortal ever has done or ever can do, and he, 
being mortal, has not succeeded to the extent of the Church’s unreasonable 
expectations. His calls for men have been frequent, pathetic and urgent. 
The men, in sufficient force to do the work, did not respond. His calls for 
money have not been as frequent nor as importunate as, with all propriety, 
they might have been. He had some money of his own, and has freely used 
it in the prosecution of interests which were, to say the least, in large part, 
those of the Church more than personally his. We do not care to pursue the 
subject on this line of remark, but we wish to say, with all the emphasis that 
we are master of, that the suggestion contained in his letters regarding an in- 
crease of Episcopal force in what is now his Jurisdiction, is worthy of all 
serious consideration, and most cordially do we join with him in expressing 
the hope that the next General Convention will make fitting provision for the 
need of which he speaks. 


MINNESOTA MISSION CHAPEL, 
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In the very nature of things, Southern California will, at no very distant 
day, have within its borders a vast population.’ When the means of ready 
and easy access to it, now in progress, are completed, people from all por- 
tions of the world will flock to it as to an earthly paradise. The Church. 
must be there in her integrity and strength to do for them what no other 
body on earth can do. It may be that some man of Gop may be found, 
full of energy, of love for the souls of men, and of the Hory Guost, as well, 
who, without domestic hindrances, may be willing to yield prompt obedience 
to the bidding of the Church ; and, under the responsibilities of an Apos- 
tolic Commission, place himself in the midst of that great field as the centre 
and head of an Associate Mission, to which others, like-minded and in like 
manner unhampered, will be attracted as his helpers in carrying forward in 
all its departments the work which the Church wes organized to do. If it 
be inferred by any that we have in mind the thought of a Christian Brother- 
hood, ready, from motives of economy and efficiency, to enter upon what is 
sometimes called Community Life, we frankly confess to the truthfulness of 
the inference, and hope that we shall not be greatly blamed for the sug- 
gestion. 


MINNESOTA. 


- WE are certain that no words of ours are needed to secure an attentive 
reading of an article, elsewhere printed and graphically descriptive of Mission 
work in the Minnesota pineries. The picture, which almost literally speaks. 
for itself, is the handiwork of the Missionary who sends us the communica- 
tion. In a private note, he states that it represents ‘‘the cook and the 
cookee, or cook’s assistant.” He also states that the kitchen end of the 
camp serves as a chancel, and the cook’s table for a lectern, while the cook 
himself is his confidential adviser, from whom he receives valuable hints as. 
to the state of the parish and the individual cases which may need special 
attention. Just what particular thing in the culinary line the cook, as seen 
in the picture, is doing, the writer does not inform us. We infer that he is 
occupied with one of the earlier processes of bread-making, or is preparing 
for a display of smoking pancakes on a very broad scale. 

But, quite aside from the rustic and not slightly romantic element, so 
pleasantly presented in the article and in the picture of the Minnesota 
chapel, the real Mission work is the thing to be especially noted. 

It is not long since the impression was very general among those who are 
not of us, as well as among many of our own number, that the Episcopal 
Church was especially adapted to meet the needs of the educated and refined 
portions of the community, and that, with them, its mission ended. Thank 
Gop that we have lived to see the day when such impressions, whatever appa- 
rent justification there may have been fortheir existence, are seen to be utterly 
false, and are rapidly passing away. Any and every argument formed to 
show that this Church has a mission from Gop to execute in this world, is 
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very weakness itself, if in truth there were any foundation for the impression 
or theory to which we have referred. All men are by creation the children 
of Gop, and it seems not irreverent to say that it would be unworthy of 
Him to establish a Church for the chief benefit of those who, without it, 
according to common estimation, are already the favored classes of society. 
Real and hard Mission work, like that to which the article in question re- 
lates, and now vigorously prosecuted at many points in this land, while sub- 
serving directly the interest of souls for the present and the future, is 
strengthening the argument, as nothing else can, fora genuine Apostolic 
Succession. Bishop Whipple was right when he said before the Board of 
Missions in October last, ‘‘It is not the arguments for an Apostolic priesthood, 
but the work of an Apostolic priesthood, which softens hardened hearts. 
The world will recognize us as the Church of the Apostles when, in personal 
piety, devotion and zeal, we show the work and faith of the Apostles ; with- 
out this, they will believe our claim to be pretence and fraud.” 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Many thoughtful Christians are more or less troubled by the unceasing 
calls for help from those who are actually at work in the Mission Fields of 
the Church, and from those whose duty it is at home to supply their neces- 
sities. There seems to be no end to the money that is needed, and no end 
to the opportunities for spending it when it is raised ; andithe question of ways 
and means for filling the Lorn’s treasury, which only becomes empty the faster 
it is replenished, seems one of the most trying of the many perplexing prob- 
lems which constantly arise before the heart and conscience. We propose 
to-day to look it fairly and soberly in the face for a little while, and see if 
anything can be done to make our duty in the matter plainer, and perhaps 
less difficult to perform. 

There are two facts about which we may be quite certain, and which, if 
acknowledged at the outset, will make it easier to accept our reasoning and 
the conclusions to which that reasoning brings us :—one is, that, until all the 
kingdoms of this world have become the kingdoms of our Lorp and of His 
Curist, there will be Missionary work to be done, somewhere or somehow, 
in every quarter of the globe ; and the other is, that, until the Lorp Himself 
shall come in glory, He has appointed His people stewards of the silver and 
the gold which are His, and will hold them responsible at His appearing for 
every effort they might have made, through a wise use of the talents commit- 
ted to their keeping, to extend the knowledge of His Salvation through all 
the waste places of the earth. 

The work is before us, and must be done. We are Gon’s stewards, and 
we must do it, Nothing in the whole teaching of the Haly Scriptures can be 
clearer or more unmistakable than this; that every individual baptized into 
the Church of Curisr is as absolutely bound to 4o his part in this work as 
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he is to‘strive against the wiles of Satan in his own heart, What his part 
may be, is another question, but something he must do, or his life and ser- 
vice will be as imperfect in the sight of Gop as though the truth or honesty 
or humility were left out completely. 

If this be granted, let us face the matter bravely, and, knowing that the 
calls will never cease so long as the world shall stand, and that our duty can 
never end but with ourlives, let us look patiently upon the work, and serious- 
ly at the duty, studying, not how to spend other people’s money, but how, 
faithfully, to use that which we call our own. 

We have an income, be it large or small: that is, we have the re- 
sponsibility—the stewardship—of an income; do we realize at all that, 
for our use of it, we are surely to give a reckoning hereafter? We balance 
our cash accounts at night, at the, end of the week, at the close of each 
year ; do we doit, ever, with the feeling that the Recording Angel is looking 
over our shoulder to mark how we have used our Lorp’s money? We 
grant that it is the Lorp’s, and then we use it as though it were ,our own. 
We drop the penny saved in some unexpected way into the Mite Chest ; 
we lay by for the alms basin the ten cent piece received in change; we set 
aside our dollar subscriptions to our various Church Aid Societies, and 
think we have done! well. We go even farther, and, putting to ourselves 
the question, ‘‘ How much do I owe unto my Lorp ?” we tithe our income 
for His service, and congratulate ourselves upon our liberality, until some 
fresh appeal touches our heart or stings our conscience, and we are forced 
to confess that there is a mistake—a flaw— in our method of giving, or we 
could not find it such an unceasing burden and anxiety. What is the mis- 
take, where is the flaw, if it be not in cherishing the thought that we may 
keep and spend freely upon ourselves any part of that which we know to be 
the Lorp’s? What honorable man, what true woman, would treat a human 
friend like this? Suppose to one of us a neighbor whom we loved and 
honored should say, —Will you do for me this errand of mercy in another city 
or another country? I put into your hands five hundred dollars, or a thou- 
sand dollars, as the case may be. Use for your own expenses what you 
must, but be prudent and unselfish, for the need is urgent and the money 
can do little at the most.—-Which of us would not strive with careful econ- 
omy to prove ourselves worthy of such a trust ? 

This life is but a journey which we, as Christians, take, not for our now 
happiness, but for the good of others and the glory of our King. For every 
penny placed in our hands we must surely answer at the end. For every 
idle word we speak, we are to give account in the Day of Judgment ; on the 
decision of a moment, a whole eternity of blessedness or misery may hang. 
If our time and our words are to be thus weighed in the balance, how much 
more certainly may We expect to be reckoned with, most strictly, for that 
which even the world counts the measure of a man’s honesty? 

This then is the question every Christian must settle with himself, not 
morbidly or scrupulously as though dealing with a harsh and unmerciful 
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Master, but still. truthfully, remembering that he 7s dealing with One Who 
is as just as He is merciful. 

How much of my imcome rs u really necessary for me to use for my own 
expenses P ; 

How many do this, soberly, conscientiously, and in the fear of Gop? 
How many do it always and Jeforehand, with careful, painstaking, prayerful 
calculation? May the shadow of the Cross, and the awful light of the coming 
Judgment, so rest upon the understanding of those to whom this comes 
as a new thought, that they may see and act henceforth upon the one great 
way by which the means are to be secured for the doing of the Master’s 
work. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN, AGAIN. 


In our last number, some thoughts were suggested, and some reasons 
assigned, why this Missionary magazine should have a much wider circula- 
tion than it now enjoys; and also why our present subscribers should will- 
ingly accept the office of agents in securing an extension of its influence. 
It is too early yet to look for the fruits of those suggestions on any extended 
scale. We are willing to wait a reasonable length of time, and then, if the 
fruits do not appear, we will try again. At present we have something quite 
different to say, namely, that many of our subscribers—judging from an in- 
spection of the subscription list—seem to think that ordering the magazine, 
and paying for it, are one and the same thing. Itis a great mistake, and 
one that often subjects us to annoyance and embarrassment. Our paper- 
makers visit us regularly once a month, and our printers do the same thing, 
and, smilingly, present their bills, and, if they are not paid, frowningly, go 
away; or, frequently, that they may not thus go away, we are obliged to 
draw upon the general funds of the Committees. This would never be the 
case if all our subscribers were influenced by the conviction that it is their 
duty to pay promptly for THe Spirit or Missions, as they consider it their 
privilege to take and read it. It seems unnecessary to take time and space 
to indicate with a special distinctness those whom this article particularly con- 
cerns. We do not like to write dunning letters or dunning articles; but, 
if we only did things agreeable to our taste, the Missionaries would starve, 
and their work would be given up. We must do our duty, and a part of that 
duty is, by every reasonable motive that we can present, to induce our sub- 
scribers to do theirs. Prompt payment by every subscriber would make this 
periodical a tributary to the funds of the Committees: neglect to do their 
little in this matter, on the part of many, produces a totally different result. 
Annoyance and embarrassment we are willing to encounter if they cannot be 
avoided : we should, however, be glad to be saved from their depressing in- 
fluence when there is no need of their existence, and made thankful and 
strong for other and higher kinds of conflict and endurance. 
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DELEGATE MEETING. 


Tue first Delegate Meeting of the Board of Missions was held in the city 
of Detroit, Michigan, in March, 1866, simultaneously with one of the same 
kind in Troy, N. Y. Both meetings made an impression upon the minds 
and hearts of Churchmen which has not yet passed away. The Bishop of 
Michigan has more than once cordially invited the Secretaries to provide for 
another meeting in his Diocese, but hitherto the claims of other localities 
have rendered it impracticable for them to accept his invitation. Arrange- 
ments are now in progress to hold a second meeting in Detroit, similar 
to the one held last year in Western New York, embracing an octave of 
Services in the city, and at points not too remote from-it to be con- 
veniently reached. It will open on Sunday, the 8th, and close on Sunday, 
the 15th, of June. The Secretaries know, beforehand, what sort of a wel- 
come will be accorded to them by the good Bishop of Michigan and 
his helpers, both clerical and lay. If it shall please Gop to vouchsafe His 
blessing, it is believed that the fruits will be more abundant than those of 
any other like occasion. These Delegate Meetings have never been imme- 
diately and largely productive of money, but they have proved one of the 
most effective of our educational Missionary appliances, and we have good 
reason for the hope that in this line they will not in the future be less influ- 
ential than they have been in the past. Our weakness is found in our lack 
of this kind of education ; our strength and our progress will be in proportion 


to its extent and thoroughness. 
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MISSION HOUSE OF ST. COLUMBA, 1854 
THE FIRST CHURCH MISSION AMONG THE TRIBES OF THE N ORTHWEST. 


THE FIRST CHURCH MISSION IN THE NORTHWEST. 


THE above engraving shows the Mission House and Church of St. 
Columba, Minnesota, the first Mission station planted by our Church among 
the Indians in the Northwest. The Oneida Mission at Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
was a continuation of the work begun among that people betore they lefl 
their homes in New York State, the pioneers in which were the Missionaries 
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sent to this country by the Church of England’s Society forthe Propagation of 
the Gospel in the beginning of the present century. The story of the found- 
ing of the Mission of St. Columba (named after the Missionary to our own 
pagan ancestors of the British isles, who lived about six Hundred years aiter 
Curist) is thus told in a little volume entitled ‘‘ Under His Banner, ” written 
by Mrs. J. M. Parker, and published by the Church Book Society : 

‘‘In 1852, in the deep forests of Kahgeeash Koonsikag, Upper Minne- 
sota, sat a Missionary and his interpreter, in the midst of the chiefs and 
warriors of the Ojibwa nation. The latter had just come up from their Grand 
Medicine Dance, the great pagan worship of the American red race. All 
were in blankets, with faces fancifully painted, having feathers in their hair, 
and Indian hatchets in hand. They had consented to hear what the Praying 
Father had to say to them. They never before had a Missionary of the Cross 
to tell them that there was a Saviour for the red man as well as the white 
man. ‘They had never been encouraged to labor and live like the white 
man. They had been taught to esteem work a disgrace. They now heard, 
for the first time, thatthe praying fathei had a message from the GREAT SPIRIT 
for the Indian, and that this message extended to their children as well as to 
themselves. 

‘* After silence, and some deliberation together, an aged chief arose and 
said they were persuaded of t&e great superiority of the white man, and 
wished their children to be taught. They said the Great Sprrit had heard 
their words, and that they now extended to the Missionary the right hand of 
fellowship, and invited him to live among them.” 

The Missionary referred to in this extract is the Rev. J. Lloyd Breck, who 
must be regarded as the pioneer of the work among the Indians of Min- 
nesota. His Mission was broken up through the interference of a former 
Government agent among the Chippewas, who foresaw in its increasing in- 
fluence and success, the interruption of his own schemes of personal ag- 
grandizement. But the work was resumed under Bishop Whipple and the 
first native Missionary, the Rev. J. J. Enmegahbowh, was ordained and sent 
among his people. The story of his labors and his successes has been 
related in THE Spirit or Missions. The Mission buildings of St Columba 
(near Gull Lake) were standing a year ortwosince. The Indians have all 
been removed to White Earth where the present Mission under Enmegah- 
bowh is in a thriving condition. 


WHAT THE UNITED STATES INDIAN COMMISSIONER SAYS 
OF ENMEGAHBOWH’S PEOPLE. 

The Rev. E. P. Smith (Congregationalist), recently transferred from the 
Agency of the Mississippi Chippewas to the head of the Indian Bureau in 
Washington, thus testifies of the progress made by these Christian Indians in 
industrial pursuits during 1872: 


_ “There have been built at the reservation this year one hundred and 
nine comfortable log-houses, 18 by 22 feet, with five rooms in each house. 
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The work was all done by the Indians, with the exception of some portions 
which actually needed the services of skilled carpenters. The lumber has 
been all sawed by the Indians, and the engineer is a full-blood Indian. 

‘“Their crops in the spring were very fine indeed, but they have since 
been all destroyed by the grasshoppers, and there is likely to be suffering 
among them this winter. They have supported themselves by labor during 
the past summer. I think there is no doubt in the minds of the Association 
as to the practicability of christianizing these Chippewas, or any other Indians 
under their charge. It is only a question of time and patience, of kind and 
fair dealing.” 


BISHOP WHIPPLE AND THE INDIAN PEACE COMMISSIONERS, 
“THE WILDEST DREAM OF WHAT MIGHT BE DONE 
FOR THE INDIANS, ACCOMPLISHED.” 


At the recent meeting bétween the representatives of the religious bodies 
and the U. S. Board of Indian Commissioners in Washington, Bishop 
Whipple testified to the success of the civilizing work now being prosecuted — 
among the red men in the Northwest, in the following earnest words : 


Bishop Wuirpte. Mr. Chairman, I desire to detain you but a very 
few moments; but there are two or three matters which I am very de- 
sirous to bring before your Board. 

In the first place, I would say that my wildest dream of what might be 
done for the Indians has been accomplished. I had never conceived in my 
heart that a work could be done for the Indians equal to that which has been 
done within the last ten years, and more especially during the last four years 
in which we have had the co-operation of a Christian Government. I have 
taken pains to trace the history of the breaking up of the Indian Missions in 
the past, and I could bring the evidence, in very many instances, of Missions 
which have been broken up, through the influence of parties who represented 
the American Government directly or indirectly ; and Jam very sorry to say 
that, when I first visited these Indians of Minnesota, in two or three in- 
stances I had individuals ask me whether the Jesus that I had told them 
about was the Jesus that my white brothers spoke to when they were angry 
and drunk, at the agency ; and when I urged the sanctity of Christian 
marriage, invariably the old chiefs told me in private, that the penalty for 
violation of the seventh commandment was that the woman’s nose should be 
bitten off; that was the penalty of their fathers, and all the corruption and 
degradation had come from men of the white race. They very often said to 
me, ‘‘ We have never made fire-water. We do not know how to make it. 
It is your white brothers ; they who worship the Great Spirit ; they have 
brought this here. Go back and tell that story to your brothers.” 

In every single instance where crime has dragged this poor and wretched 
people down to death and degradation, it could be at once laid at the door 
of our own white race. 

But there were two or three things that encouraged me. ‘The first was, 
that if this was a dying race there was but one question: Are they to live 
beyond the grave? And the very fact that they were a perishing race was 
but the very reason why a Christian movement should be made in earnest to 
try and bring to them the blessings of the Gospel of Curisr ; and another 
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fact was this, that if they were a heathen people, there were no such awful 
revelations to impart among them as there were in heathen civilization to 
whom the Gospel was carried by the Apostles. There are no such records 
in the Indian country as you can find in Pompeii and Herculaneum. I 
found that everywhere, the moment they were impressed with the fact that 
your errand was one of mercy and love, they gave you their respect and rev- 
erence ; and they have always been true to their plighted faith. I say now, 
that as far as my own conviction goes, there is not a Christian body in the 
United States which can show such fruits and rewards for Christian labor as 
can be shown in the Indian Missions among the people of the United States. 
It is true of our own body, and I believe it is true of all others, and it has 
‘seemed to me, at times, as if Gop had so richly rewarded us, that we might 
have the courage and bravery to endeavor to make atonement for that awful 
oe which we have paid for in such terrible histories of massacre and 
blood.” 


* 


THE CHEYENNE CHIEF—‘‘ THE WHITE MAN HAS MADE MY 
HEART LIKE A WOMAN’S.” ‘ 


‘«The remark has been made by one or two gentlemen, that we are attempt- 
ing to undo the wrongs of two hundred years. There is not a single body 
of Indians in this country, if their history was known, whom we have not 
wronged. Ifany one of you will go through the records and find out how 
often faith has been violated, you will be perfectly appalled, and you will 
wonder how people who believe in a Gop, have dared to breast His anger 
and indignation as we have done. The attempt to atone this wrong gs an 
expensive business ; there is no question about that. Those Indians to 
whom my friend Mr. Welsh referred, those Cheyenne chiefs up at that agency, 
have had their relatives and kindred murdered in the Chivington massacre, 
of which General Sherman, when he wrote the report, simply said it would 
have disgraced any savage tribe in the interior of Africa, and the testimony 
in regard to which was so vile, that Congress suppressed it. It is there in 
the records of the Department, and I venture to say that your cheek will grow 
pale, as it never grew before, if you will take the trouble to read it. 

To show you what kindness will do after long effort, I will relate a single 
instance. One of these very men who has maintained this position of 
hostility for months, was evidently watching the agent very closely to see 
whether he was a man who spoke the truth. At last the agent heard that 
that man’s son was dying of pneumonia. He knew it was the custom of 
these Indians to give away everything they had whenever they lost a near 
friend ; and this Indian gave away his blanket, gun, dogs, everything that 
he had, and scarified his body until he bled from every pore, and then sat 
down at the side of his dead son. The agent sent him a coffin, a blanket 
and a kind message, and said to the one who carried the message, “Give 
my message to him and tell him how sad I am for him, and that I have sent 
him this coffin that he might bury his son. _ His white brother pities him. 
If he can help him he will be glad to do so.” The Indian sat silent for two 
hours, but at last arose and said ‘‘The white man has made my heart like a 
woman’s. I shall bury my dead son beside his door. I am going to live 
beside the agency, and I will be the white man’s friend forever.’’ Itis a 
simple instance to illustrate what kindness will do.” —Bishop Whipple. 
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THE BISHOP OF NIOBRARA AND THE ONEIDAS. 


BisHop Hare took his departure from Philadelphia for the Indian field 
on the 7th April. His first Confirmation Service was held at the Oneida 
Mission, near Green Bay, Wisconsin, on Easter Sunday, Bishop Armitage 
having requested him to take the Episcopal charge of these Indians. The 
Oneidas, it will be remembered, were the first Indians in America to whom 
a Church of England Missionary was sent. When they were transferred 
from New York State to Wisconsin, the Foreign Committee of our Board 
of Missions took charge of the work among them, which was afterwards 
transferred to the Domestic Committee. There are eight hundred souls re- 
maining under the care of Rev. E. A. Goodnough, of which number two 
hundred and thirty are communicants. The old wooden church in which 
they worship is called Hobart Church. An appeal is made for funds to aid 
these Indians in their effort to build a new church of stone. Mr. Good- 
nough writes : 


‘* In urging our white brethren to aid us in our great undertaking of the 
building of a new large and comfortable stone church, I would mention the 
fact that the Oneidas try to help themselves with good courage, and that it is _ 
a good thing for those who are able to give them something to help them- 
selves with. 

‘«The first church here was a log church, which the Indians built entirely 
with their own labor. The present church was built entirely with their own 
funds, proceeds of the sale to the United States of their claim to the forty 
miles square tract, in a part of which their Reservation is located. They 
have, since I have been with them, paid one-half towards the cost of building 
on a chancel and vestry-room, and also one-half of the cost of repainting the 
church twice. They have always paid part of the Missionary’s salary, and 
they now propose to assume the whole burden of paying their Minister thém- 
selves. 

‘<These facts show that they are, for a people in their circumstances, 
most liberal in supporting the Church amongst them, and call for praise 
instead of sneers. 

“<Tt is true that they have long had a Missionary supported amongst them, 
but the actual expense to the Church at large has been but little in com- 
parison with that of other Missions. 

‘©The old ‘Green Bay Mission,’ which was such an expense and 
failure, was never in any way connected with this Mission. ‘That was a 
school for the education of the children of other tribes in the vicinity, though 
some Oneida children were also sent there. The Oneidas are by no means 
perfect, yet they show that they are worthy of aid in their good designs.” 


Contributions in aid of this object may be sent to the Treasurer of the In- 
dian Commission, W. K. Kitchen, Esq., National Park Bank, New York. 
The May number of the little pamphlet entitled Zhe Church and the Indians, 
issued from this office for gratuitous distribution, contains an engraving otf 
“¢ Hobart Church.” 
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THE MISSION AMONG THE LOWER BRULES—BOOKS AND 
MEDICINES WANTED. 


Tue Mission among the Lower Brulé Sioux continues to prosper in spite 
of the hostile Indians reported to be lurking in the vicinity. Our Mission- 
ary and his female helpers have remained faithfully at their posts in the face 
of many alarming and discouraging signs, their new friends and pupils (last 
year almost as wild as the wandering and predatory bands) offering to pro- 
tect them. Mr. Cleveland writes (March 17): ‘‘'The Indians held council 
yesterday, and Iron Nation (head chief) called upon some men from each 
camp to volunteer to guard the Mission house so long as there is danger 
from the hostiles. We are too far from the post for the soldiers to be of 
much use to us in case of a night attack. Our house, too, is built exactly 
on the trail which comes in from the hostile regions. I do not think we are 
in much danger, however ; but give you these facts that you may see what 
is going on.” He then enumerates some of the wants of the Mission : 


‘I need blank copy-books, slates, pens, ink, lead and slate pencils, etc., 
for my school. ‘There are now about thirty regular attendants.” 


Sister Lizzie writes : ‘‘ We are having some bad accounts about the wild 
Indians. Iam a little nervous about it. Yesterday we had quite a number 
of Indians at both the Morning and Evening Service and at Sunday-school. 
notwithstanding the distance most of them are from us. Week before last, 
in visiting around, we found quite a hospital in one tipi. A young man 
dying with consumption, a little burned boy, and a boy about eight years of 
age that had lost the power of his limbs. Poor fellow! my heart ached to 
see him drag himself around. . . . . Weneed medicines, and I am 
going to ask fora little dried fruit and a few eatables for the sick. Their 
ration and the style of their cooking is such that they get disgusted, and 
I don’t wonder that so many die.” 


PrrsonaL Notres.—Bishop Hare, before proceeding to his Jurisdiction, 
visited the Indian Territory north of Texas to examine the progress of civiliza- 
tion among the Cherokees, Choctaws, and other tribes in that region, and 
also to ascertain the fitness and preparation of that territory to receive ad- 
vantageously the Northern Indians, whom the Government is anxious to 
transfer to the Indian Territory. Bishop Hare expects to commence his 
visitation to the Missions on the Missouri early in the present month. His 
salary has been provided for by Trinity Parish, and by members of St. 
George’s Church in New York, and from other private sources. 


Mrs. M. S. Stanforth will return to her work among the Ponkas, if her 
health permits, about the middle of the present month. , 
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The Treasurer of the Indian Commission acknowledges the receipt of the following sums from 
March 1 to March 31 inclusive: 


ALBANY. 
Lroy—CHTISE ICH, wants cutclecs aiesa's< 10 00 
Sandy Hill—Ponka, $5; boy named 
after J. M. Cool, nine AP Sos 10 00 
Albany—St. Paul’s Ch.. --- 48 84 
St. Peter’s Ch.. 20 60 


CENTRAL NEW YORK. 
Oswege—Miss ‘‘ F. W. P.,” for En- 


megahbowh’s work..... 10 06 
PALBRON le AN aa sic ec cuessisies oe 4 00 
New Berlin—t. Andrew’s Ch..... 38 30 
Auburn—St. John’s Ch............ 3 89 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA. 
Athens—Trinity Ch., 8. S., $2.85; 


Rector’s offering, $2.15.. 500 
CONNECTICUT. 
Cheshire—St. Peter’s Ch.......-.-- 21 40 
Middletown—J. G. Baldwin, for 
Ponkas thro’ pay ae 
League.. ae p00 
Greenwich—Christ Ch, ‘freight.. Saeed 5 00 
Norwich—Miss Mary Williams $50; 
Miss Abby Fitch, $5;a 
friend $3, for Ponkas,... 58 00 
New Canaaw—St. Mark’s Ch., for 
ODKAS as ceases ceie chet 10 00 
Poquetannock—St. James Ch.. 10 00 
Andover—“ An aged Pilgrim,” ’ for 
Indians under Bp. Hare, 
$5; same under Bp. 
Whipple, $5............ 10 00 
Watertown—Christ Ch........ 74 34 
cS “ additional.. 1 00 
West Haven—Chrisi Ch........-... 45 
Ansonia—Christ Ch., a daughter 
of the church ‘“‘a thank- 
offering to Gop for giv- 
ing to the Church as its 
hundredth Bp., a Father 
in Gop for the poor In- 
dian,’’ for Bp. Hare, $25; 
Ponka Hospital, $25.... 50 00 
Naugatuck—St. Michael’s Ch. . 400 
New Haven—Christ Ch..........-. 80 00 
Woodbury—Ladies of St. Mark’s 
Ch., for Ponka Hospital, 
$8; freight, $6-...,....-. 14 00 
Waterbury—Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
Nettleton, for a chapel 
in Niobrara to be fixed 
OND; BD, Hares asc ccs. 550 00 
GEORGIA. 
Washington—Ch. of the Mediator.. 5 00 
ILLINOIS. 
Alton—Woman’s Miss’y Associa- 
tion of St. Paul’s ch., 
for Ponka Hospital...... 4 %5 
Chicago—Mrs. Mary Matterson, for 
Ponka Hospital......... 20 00 


56 19 


5 00 


897 49 


5 00 


24 75 


KENTUCKY. 
Versatlles—Miss F. Williams...... 25 
LONG ISLAND 
Little Neck—Zion Ch.,a member.. 30 00 
MAINE. 
Lewtston—Miss Anna Berthold, for 
PONS jac se nkictees secs OO 
MARYLAND. 
Georgetown—St. John’s Ch........ 21 00 
Talbot Co.—Mrs. J. W. Martin, for 
Ponka Hospital......... 00 
Washington —‘*‘L.,” for feeding 
Ponkas passer eccenaat 5 00 
P= St, Jonn’s Chites.sscles soe 23 50 
Newton Perkins.......... 5 00 
Baltimore—Christ Ch.........0.... 34 50 
W. Alexander............. 25 00 
Woodville—« L. A.,” for Ponkas. 2 00 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Cambridge—St. Peter's Ch., thro’ 
Dakota League of Bos- 
DOD recieiee jcc valseenteseprinate 9 00 
Faun. Thomas Ch., Enme- 
gahbowh, $1; Santees, 
$1; General, $19. 40..... 21 40 
MICHIGAN. 
Grand Rapids — St. Mark’s Wo- 
man’s Miss’y Associa- 
tion, for Ponkas......... 6 05 
Grace Chapel..........0...- 2 00 
Monroe—Trinity Ch..........+.... 8 37 
Ann Arbor—St. Andrew’s Ch...... 33 81 
NEBRASKA. 
Fremont—St. James Ch...... theese 3 50 
NEW JERSEY. 
EO ae E. J. Hunt, for Pon- ne 
Boot Bt. "yehe 5S. '§.; Ponkag, 
$5; Enmegahbowh, $5.. 10 00 


Bloomfield—Chriet Ch., Ash Wea- 


nesday collection. 2 50 
Princeton—Trinity Ch .. ......... 
Lambertville—St. Andrew’s Ch.... 656 
Elizabeth—Christ Ch........+-.... 37 45 

NEW YORK. 

Garrisons—W ocdlawn, W. M...... 100 00 
North Castle—St. Stephen’ Cueshe dee) 
Brooklyn—Ch. of the Messiah...... 6 44 

City—The sailors of the Floating 
(Gla eae sade Soe menenene 50 

Sale of Enmegahbowh’s 
PICbULES. Al. cere sane: os 00 

St. Luke’s Ch., a poor wo- 
man for Enmegahbowh.. 2 00 
Mrs. Robert Ray. ae eterenteae 100 60 


25 


30 06 


2 00 


118 00 


100 40 


50 23 


3 50 


101 


310 


Middletown—Agcension Ch........ 
Oberlin — Two 
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Thro’ the Am. Ch., Miss’y 
Society, Edith M. Les- 
cure, for personal use of 
Enmegahbowh, $7.70; 
J. M. Andrew’s, Colum- 
bus, O., $20; Ware Par- 
ish, Gloucester, Va., $5; 
Grace 8. S., Great Bend, 
Penn., $4....+0-< 0. Peooe  eciatht) 
M. L. Eddy, for Enmegah- 


Bp. Whipple’s diocese. . 
sow.c.S.,”’ quarterly for 

Bp. Hare. ..2.s cm. iewaraa 12 
H. ‘t’. M., for Bp. Hare..... 
Wm. Alex. Smith, for Bp. 

LBEN ey opced agobcadonsaace 
St. James Ch 
St. Mark’s Ch., for freight. 
Ch. Annunciation thro’ 

Niobrara League ($10, for 

Santee Hospital)........ 32 00 
Subscriptions Misses Mar- 

tin and Gibbes, Mrs. 

Swords, Mrs. Robbins, 

Mrs. Lyde, thro’ Niobra- 

TA WeCAGUelsetinietstics ste orci 12 00 
Mrs. Cross. for Bp. Hare, 

thro’ Nio’ League....... 30 00 
Calvary Ch., thro’ 

JORIS Bshocccconnoeds 100 00 
Trinity Chapel, “J.A.L.” 50 00 


825 19 
OHIO. 


subscribers of 
Standard of the Cross, 


for White Earth......... 2000 26 56 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bristol—St. James Ch., Mrs. H. W. 


Pierson, for Ponkas..... 5 00 
Tioga—St. James Ch.............. 2 06 
Philadelphia—Ch, of the Redeemer 

(seamen’s) Miss Hannah 

Sollinger, for Hogpital.. 1 00 

A member of St. Peter’s 
Ch., for Ponka Hospital. 60 00 
tweeters Chins cnccienesnss 100 21 


Indian’s Hope Association , 
thro’ Wm. Welsh Esq., 
Ch. of the Holy Trinity, 
per Mrs. Horner, $159; 
St. Luke's Ch. per 
Miss Lewis, $65; St. 
James Ch., per Mrs. De 
la Cuesta, $32; St. Mary’s 
Ch., West Phila. per 
Miss Wiltberger, $15.50; 
Christ Ch., Germantown, 
for Ponka Hospital, $11; 
Madam Clement School, 
Germantown, 5 ; Calvary 
Monumental Ch., for 


Ponka Hospital, $3...... 290 50 458 77 


PITTSBURGH. 
Connellsville—‘* A. EB. C."’....-.---- 1 00 
New Haven—Trinity Ch., R. H. M., 
for Ponka Hospital...... 5 00 
Pittsburgh—St. Andrew’s Woman’s 
Miss’y Association, for 
Ponka Hospital......... 60 00 
Trinity Ch....+- Saino /oPielata . 872 472 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Columbia—Ladies Missionary S0- 
; ciety of Trinity Ch...... 2000 2000 
VERMONT. 
Bennington—St. Peter’s Ch....-.-- 1000 10 00 
VIRGINIA. 
Richmond—Emmanuel Ch., Miss 
M. Norwood’s§S. S. class, 
for Ponka Hosgpital...... 450 
Haymarket—Mrs. Lomax.......... 50 
Columbia—ANOD.......+.eeeees wees 3 00 8 00 
WESTERN NEW YORK. 
Canandaigua—Miss F. A. B......-- 1500 1 00 
WISCONSIN. 
Green Bay—Mrs. E. S. Whitney, 
for Ponka Hosgpital...... 1000 10 00 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Mrs. ‘‘M.N. M.,” for Ponka Hos- 
pital. -.«<evet ACAGEAA oe. 25 00 
‘© F.,’’ mite for Oneida Ch......... 2 00 
Special for Bp. Hare, ‘‘ A Mission- 
ary Hen,’ $4; several 
friends St. Mark’s Ch., 
Boston, $11.52; a friend, 
Bristol R. I., $2; Mrs. 
Samuel H. Russel, $20; 
a member of St. Paul’s 
Chapel, N. Y., $25; Miss 
Langdon, Phila., $144; 
Miss Hettie Robinson, 
Ae Stephen G. Deblois, 
Cohort Ol the Bp. of Niobrara 
‘L.,” for Bp. Hare 
COTNESWEL) Veeg? LOT DD. Lae neces teen 00200 
A. Poor Widow.......... weccersersens 2 00 
Anon, for Mr. Hinman’s work.... 1 00 
Sale of Enmegahbowh’s pictures... 100 513 52 
$3,431 13 
Previously acknowledged............. 27,347 %3 


Total since October 1, 1872............ $30,778 86 


CORRECTION.—The offering of $4, credited to St. Paul’s Church, Pittsburgh, in the February 
number, should have been credited to Ste Paul’s Church, Erie, Po, 


SPIRIT OF MISSIONS. 


a 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


MAY, 1873. 


MINUTE RESPECTING BISHOP HARE’S RESIGNATION OF THE 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY AND GENERAL AGENT. 


Tue remarkable fitness of Dr. Hare for the office of Secretary and Gen- 
eral Agent of the Foreign Committee, resigned by him upon his elevation to 
the Indian Episcopate of Niobrara, has been universally acknowledged. 
None can possibly judge more accurately and understandingly of this than 
those who have been intimately associated with Bishop Hare in the official 
conduct of the Foreign Missionary work, for the term of two years and more 
during which he has held the office. Their judgment in the premises is 


4 


fitly expressed in the following : 


Extract from the Minutes of the Foreign Committee, March 27, 187 3. 


The jllondae minute was pubmed by ie Srécial Conese apnoinied 
for that purpose. 

The Committee appointed to prepare a suitable minute expressive of the 
views and feelings of this Committee in regard to the resignation of the Right 
Keverend William Hobart Hare, D.D., the Secretary and General Agent of 
the Foreign Committee, would respectfully report that they recommend the © 
adoption of the following minute and its entry upon the records of this Com- 
mittee. 

The Right Reverend William Hobart Hare, D.D., Bishop of the Mis- 
sionary Jurisdiction of Niobrara, having, in view of his consecration to that 
Episcopate, resigned his office as Secretary and General Agent of this,Com- 
mittee we would place the following minute upon record. 

The retirement of Bishop Hare, after a connection of more than two years 
duration with this Committee, furnishes an appropriate opportunity for an 
expression of our views and feelings as to the character of his services as our 
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Secretary and General Agent, and the circumstances under which he has re-, 
signed the duties of that office. 

We recall with great satisfaction the delightful character of our official 
intercourse with Bishop Hare. The harmony of this intercourse, although 
at times differences of opinion and questions of delicacy may have been 
involved, has nevertheless been unbroken. We shall never cease to remem- 
ber with pleasure the courtesy and Christian kindliness by which it has been 
uniformly distinguished. 

We cheerfully bear our testimony to the promptness, discretion and abil- 
ity with which Bishop Hare has discharged the duties of his office and 
especially to the earnestness and enthusiasm with which he has advocated the 
cause of Foreign Missions. Itis to this administrative ability and conscien- 
tious discharge of duty that we are largely indebted, under Gon’s blessing, for 
the great increase of interest throughout the Church in the evangelization of 
the heathen world. 

Deeply regretting as we do the retirement of Bishop Hare from this office 
we cannot but recognize the peculiar fitness of that appointment which calls 
him to the duties and sacrifices of a Missionary Episcopate. 

In undertaking the special work to which he has been consecrated, full 
as it is of peculiar responsibilities and the most sacred claims, he has our 
most cordial interest and sympathy and our earnest prayers for his personal 
happiness and welfare, and for the abundant blessings of the great Head of 
the Church upon his Mission of benevolence and salvation to the Indian 


Tace, 


This minute was unanimously adopted. It was further ordered that it 


be published and that a copy of the same be sent to Bishop Hare. 


THE EDICTS AGAINST CHRISTIANITY NOT TO BE ENFORCED 
IN JAPAN. 

By the last steamer from Japan we have the very gratifying intelligence 
that the Imperial Government has issued an order to the governors of the 
different cities and provinces, instructing them not to enforce the edicts 
against Christianity, and to remove them from the public edict boards. It 
would have been still more gratifying if there had been a formal repeal of 
these obnoxious laws, and a public proclamation of religious liberty ; but 
what has been done amounts to a toleration of Christianity, ahd puts an end 
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to the persecutions of the last few years. It is the most beneficial of the 
many government orders, which have followed each other in such rapid suc- 
cession of late. A Missionary who has been one year in Japan gives the 
following very graphic account of the salutary changes introduced during 
his brief, residence—changes which, taken in connection with the order 
above referred to, place Japan in a very exceptional position in reference to 
Missionary work. 


‘*’The Daimiosare deprived of their power and nine tenths of their rev- 
enue. ‘The Samurai, the retainers of the Daimios, are thrown back upon 
their own resources for support. The Yetas, who have heretofore been con- 
sidered something less than human, have had their disabilities removed and 
are citizens. 

The first line of railroad has been most successfully opened, and a line 
of telegraph is finished through the length of the empire, putting it in the 
electric circuit of the world. The old restriction against the export of rice 
is removed, and twelve vessels are now in our bay, loading for America and 
Europe. 

The promiscuous use, by both sexes, of the public baths, has been pro- 
hibited ; also the printing and sale of obscene books and pictures. The 
disgusting obscenity connected with some of the religious festivals is also 
prohibited, and following close upon these prohibitions comes the abolition of . 
a system by which fathers and relatives sold young girls for a term of years, 
or for life, for the vilest purposes, and thus fed and kept up a most gigantic 
system of licentiousness, which has poisoned both the bodies and souls of 
the masses in this empire. This vast army of unfortunates are released from 
their contracts, and no more such contracts are to be made in the future. 

A truly gigantic system of education is planned, and the machinery to 
work itis preparing. Theempire isto be divided into eight grand divisions, 
in each of which there are to be a university and thirty-two middle schools. 
Then there are to be in the empire 210 academies, and 53,760 common 
schools. From the middleschools and academies there are to be sent abroad 
for education, each year, 180 young men. 

Thousands of volumes of English text-books have been imported, and 
are found for sale in all the bookstores in the great cities. Translations have 
also been made, by the Japanese themselves, of many text-books, in Geog- 
raphy, Arithmetic, Philosophy, and even of the higher Mathematics. The old 
custom of shaving the crown of the head is forbidden, and men are reques- 
ted to wear their hair in foreign style. 

And now, to close the year, comes a list of changes, great and sudden 
enough to startle the sleep of a Rip Van Winkle. Japan has heretofore had 
a variable year, using the lunar months: but with January 1, 1873, she is to 
start even with the world, and keep with her hereafter. ‘The numerous and 
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ancient holidays of the empire, on which they worshipped at their temples 
and shrines, are all abolished, except New Year’s day, and the birthday of 
the Mikado, and Suvday is substituted for them. Officials are all to dress 
in foreign uniform, all the old laws are to be revised and printed in a 
foreign language, and all new ones are to be printed in the official daily 
newspaper of the capital. 

This array of changes does not look much like Japan’s going back. 
She cannot go back. You might as well try to stop an ocean current with 
tissue paper as to stop Japan now.” 


PROGRESS IN JAPAN, 
THE NEW EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF THE EMPIRE—ADVANCE OF CIVILIZATION. 
WasuHincTon, THurspay, March 27th, 1873. 


In my recent account of the new decree providing a system of public in- 
struction for Japan, and lately translated by Minister Mori, for the Commis- 
sion of Education, something more should have been said in commendation of 
the system, its wisdom, its comprehensiveness, and, notwithstanding, a broad 
liberality, its adaptability to the people for whom it isintended. As Hon. B. 
G. Northrop has recently said: ‘‘It is not a mere copy or imitation of any 
foreign system. After studying all other approved plans they have wisely 
constructed one for themselves, in some measure built on old foundations, 
so as to introduce innovations without doing violence to cherished traditions.” 
The general plan and scope of the system is as truly Japanese as is the wording 
of the decree, the peculiar style of which is fairly illustrated in the first sentence, 
_ which is as follows : ‘‘ The way by which everybody can establish himself and 
find means for support, and prosper in his occupation, and live this life, 
requires no other than to better his being, to widen his knowledge, and in- 
crease his power to work.” 

This decree, by the way, is soon to be published by the Commissioner of 
Education, ina circular, so that the public will have an opportunity of perusing 
in full this interesting document. A copy of the original of it in the Japanese 
language, which came to hand to-day, presented to the Commission by Min- 
ister Mori, is very much of a curiosity to all who have examined it. It is 
printed on the most delicate silk paper, so fine as to be almost transparent. 
Although only one side of this paper can be impressed, owing to its translucent 
qualities, in consequence of each leaf being double, the pages follow each 
other in the usual order. 

Among the many evidences and results of the sudden change which Japan 
has made during the last few years from barbarism, as we understand the term, 
to civilized customs and improvements, the adoption of an admirable system 
of public schools is, perhaps, the most remarkable ; though possibly we should 
except that of the peaceful abolition of the office or class of Daimios—an order 
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of two-sworded gentlemen, or feudal lords—which was secured, ‘as will be 
‘remembered, about two years ago, bya veritable coup d’é/a/. One cannot 
but hope that in putting on the garments of civilization and Christianity, 
- Japan may have the good taste to decline the filthy rags, hanging, as it were, 
upon the outskirts of both, and still retaining the romantic and noble qual- 
ities belonging to their own race, add to them all the best acquirements of 
ours. ‘This early adoption of a wise and thorough system of public instruc- 
tion—a system so well calculated to prove a success from its adaptation to the 
peculiarities of the people—may certainly be taken as an indication that there 
is good ground to hope for such a result. No better illustration could be 
adduced of the wisdom and tact embodied in this new policy than the provi- 
sion of the decreeas to the duties of school superintendents. Although Japan 
is, or has until quite recently been, one of the most despotic of nations upon 
the face of the earth, it is decreed that superintendents ‘‘ shall devote themselves 
to the business of persuading the people 1n behalf of education.”’ And again : 
‘* All the superintendents shall be selected from those who are most popular 
among the People.” 

True, schools have always existed in Japan, and the higher classes of Japan- 
ese men are much better educated than a similar class in any other eastern 
country, not even excepting the Chinese. But these schools, as the decree 
so ingenuously acknowledges, were ‘‘for the upper classes only. Farmers, 
mechanics, traders, and women—the different grades of the lower class—were 
left in ignorance, so that they knew not what education was.” The remark- 
able change which must have been wrought in the ideas of these people when 
they could consent to include the female sex, as well as all the other lower 
classes in their scheme of education, giving them equal privileges, opportu- 
nities of promotion, and to become teachers in the schools, cannot be over 
estimated. To what extent America has contributed to the dawning and 
growth of this liberal sentiment cannot, of course, be determined, but it is 
certain that the influence of their liberal and enlightened Minister Mori, as 
well as that of our Minister to Japan, Hon. C. E. De Long, and his accom- 
plished lady at the court of that Empire, must have contributed largely to the 
beneficent result. During his residence in Washington, Minister Mori has 
been in constant communication with the Bureau of Education, seeking in- 
formation upon every possible subject connected with educational affairs and 
machinery in the United States. He quickly perceived all the good points 
of our system, and had presented them to his Government even before the 
setting out of the educational office connected with the late embassy, from 
Japan, presenting them upon their arrival here to the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, who took the greatest possible interest in explaining to them minutely 
every matter pertaining to our school system. 

Minister Mori leaves us, regretted by a large circle of friends and acquain- 
tances here, who regard him as not only a cultivated and very agreeable but, 
in many respects, a truly remarkable man. His intention is to make a tour 
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of the countries of Europe, for the purpose of studying more thoroughly inter- 
national law, after which he will return to his own country, and aid his Gov- 
ernment in the renewal of their international treaties which expire this year. 
—New Fork Times. 


JAPAN. 
LETTER FROM THE REV. J. H. QUINBY. 
Osaka, Japan, Lebruary 16th, 1873. 

Rev. anpD Dear BrotHer: I suppose ere this you have been informed 
of our safe arrival here. Our voyage though protracted a full week beyond 
the stated time, was also full of Gon’s merciful dealing towards us. When 
we had changed steamers at Yokokama, we were in a little while after greeted 
most kindly by our good Bishop who brought us on our way here, much to 
our comfort and gratification. At Hiogo we took a small junk, and the 
wind being fairand brisk we expected to have a quick and pleasant trip. 
But the wind soon died away, and it was quite dark before we reached the 
mouth of the river, and nearly an hour was consumed in getting to the Cus- 
tom House, only a mile higher up and still two miles below the Bishop’s res- 
idence. It will be long ere we can forget that afternoon’s sail. The placid 
waters of the bay, the bright heavens smiling with their evening blush, and the 
little band all united in one sacred cause, with its appointed leader in their 
midst, stowed away as cosily as possible in the lumbering hulk, with sail 
barely full and anon drooping listlessly in the still air, form a very pleasant 
picture in the mind’s eye. And how agreeably the hours sped! the Bishop 
giving us our first lessons in Japanese ; and all now and again awakening the 
stillness with those sweet songs—‘‘Sun of my soul, thou Savrour dear.” 
‘‘Nearer, my Gop, to Thee, nearer to Thee,” and others. It growing uncom- 
fortably cold, we left the boat at the Custom House, and found a two miles’ 
walk to the hospitable home of the Bishop and the Rev. Mr. Morris an 
agreeable change. Here we have been ever since, our days spent chiefly 
in trying to gather resources of speaking and reading and writing the lan- 
guage—the Bishop until recently giving us an hour’s instruction. 

The Bishop has opened a school for boys. The number of scholars 
daily increases though it is very hard to teach them to be punctual and reg- 
ular in attendance. The labor of teaching falls quite lightly upon us now, 
being divided among us. 

On Sunday afternoon he has a Service in Japanese, the congregation. 
though not large is composed of good material and gradually increases. 
They are very devout in their manner and take part in the responses, 
and chants. One cannot but pray that the Gop of all grace may make this 
the entering wedge to rend this solid mass of ignorance, superstition, and 
indifference. I will write you more at large about the work, and people, as 
I become acquainted with it and them. 
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MEN WAITING TO BE SENT. 


Tue following letter, issued by order of the Foreign Committee, has re- 
cently been sent to the Clergy and, through them, to the Laity of the Church. 
It is repeated here with a view to giving it as wide a circulation as possible ; 


and is commended to the earnest consideration of every reader : 


Dear Brethren of the Clergy and Laity: 


In the Annual Report of the Foreign Committee presented to the Board 
of Missions in October last there occurs the following : 


‘* The Foreign Committee have hailed with joy the call which has come 
to us from the Mother Church, to set apart Friday, December 2oth next, 
as a day of special intercession, throughout the Anglican communion, to 
Axmicuty Gop for an increased supply of Missionaries. They have adop- 
ted the following minute : 

The whole work among the heathen committed to the Foreign Com- 
mittee is most painfully embarrassed by the want of faithful Missionaries. 

Not a single clergyman has been added to the staff in Africa for a 
number of years. 

Most urgent appeals for a clergyman and a Missionary physician to 
take advantage of the marvellous condition of Japan, have been in vain. 
And because of the lack of two or three Missionaries, Suchow, a city of 
China, with a population of about one million, and utterly destitute of the 
Gospel, whose needs have been urged upon the Church for years is still un- 
occupied. 

The Committee desire respectfully to present this minute to the Board 
of Missions, with the prayer that the Board will take such action as they 
shall deem most suited to bring to the conscience of the members of our 
Church the duty of engaging heartily in the special intercession proposed. 

This minute is also commended to all Missionaries and other agents 
of the Foreign Committee, in all parts of the Missionary field, with the 
request that the day named may be duly observed.”’ 


The day to which reference is here made was solemnly observed through- 
out the Church in the United States and in all the Missions of the Church 
abroad. Greece, Africa, China, Japan, Haiti, mingled theircry with ours in 
earnest supplication tothe Lorp of the harvest that he would send forth la- 
borers into His harvest. 

A few months have passed away, and what ao we nowsee? A Missionary 
physician raised up, appointed, and ready-to embark for his field of labor in 


Japan. 
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And what more? 

Five young men of the Theological Seminary at Nashotah, Wisconsin, 
have expressed their earnest desire to be sent to the foreign field. Four of 
these have already formally applied, three for Japan, and one for Africa. 

And what more ? 

Bishop Coxe, in his recent visitation of the Mission in Haiti, under- 
taken by him at the request of the Foreign Committee, the Board of 
Missions, and the House of Bishops, and executed with abundant labor and 
untiring energy and devotion, ordained while in Haiti six persons to the Dia- 
conate, and advanced two of these, with three others already employed as Mis- 
sionaries, to the Priesthood. So now we have there two Presbyters and four 
Deacons standing waiting for appointment, and supporting themselves mean- 
while by the labor of their own hands. These are all colored men, men of 
simple piety, the story of whose faith and devotion, as it fell from the lips of 
the visiting Bishop in his interviews with the Foreign Committee, produced 
the deepest emotion. Suitable places for all these await their appointment. 
And moreover an earnest desire is expressed for the reopening of the station 
at Cape Haitien, the northern port of Haiti, and for this important position a 
well qualified Clergyman of Barbadoes has offered his services, making seven 
new Missionaries for Haiti whose employment now waits the action of the 
Foreign Committee. No one who reads Bishop Coxe’s Report, which ap- 
pears in this number of Tue Spirir or Missions, can fail to be convinced 
that there is the most urgent need that Haiti should have the benefit of the 
active labors of all these men at the earliest day possible. 

One application is, as we have said, before the Committee for appoint- 
ment to Africa. Now while this paper is being prepared, the arrival of the 
Missionary Bishop elect of Cape Palmas and parts adjacent, the Rev. Dr. 
Auer, is daily looked for.* He comes here for Consecration, but who can 
doubt that the crying needs of his great field where—as the only white or- 
dained Missionary—he has long borne the weight of responsibilities and labors 
which often bid fair, if longer continued, to crush out his life:—who can 
doubt that he comes with his whole soul intent on getting men for that field ? 
His appeals in this direction will, we cannot doubt, be responded to, and 
‘* Here am I, send me,” come from some of our Seminaries and elsewhere. 
These will swell the list which we have already enumerated, and what are 
the Foreign Committee to do? Are they to check this current of Missionary 

- eles & 


* Dr. Auer arrived while this paper was being made ready for the press. 
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life by saying to any of these men, we cannot send you? God forbid! 
and yet with responsibilities already assumed which will absorb all that their 
ordinary receipts for the current year are likely to furnish, what are they to do? 
They most respectfully, and yet most earnestly, put this question to their 
Brethren of the Clergy and Laity ; they do it by this letter, the only means 
at present within theirreach. Their late most efficient Secretary and General 
Agent would*have done it in person in as many parishes as he could have 
reached, if his labors had been continued in connection with the Foreign 
Committee, but his duties now lie elsewhere, and no successor has as yet 
been found. ; 

The Foreign Committee, under the necessity laid upon them, send this 
paper to their Brethren. Let,the question ‘‘ What shall the Committee do P” 
be regarded as personally addressed to each one into whose hand it shall 
come: it is the concern of all ; in sending it, therefore, we do not discriminate 
between those whose parishes have already, this year, contributed to the 
funds of the Committee, and those whose parishes have not so contributed. 
The former may feel constrained by love and by gratitude for Gon’s gracious 
answer to the prayers of His people to make a special offering for the noble 
object,of sending these waiting servants whom He has raised up, to their 
several fields of labor ; and yet withal the Committee do especially appeal to 
Rectors of parishes which have this year made no collection for Foreign 
Missions, and beg their help, and that at the earliest day possible. 

The work is worthy. Curist died for the heathen. 

The fields are white to the harvest. Therefore have we prayed the 
Lorp of the Harvest to send forth 
laborers into His. Harvest. 

The men stand waiting at the doors Will you have them sent? Will 

ready to go forth. y you help to send them ? 


MISSIONARY BISHOP OF CAPE PALMAS AND PARTS 
ADJACENT. 

Tue Rev. J. G. Auer, D.D., arrived in New York, by the Steamer ‘‘ Main” 
from Hamburg, on the rzthof April. His consecration as Missionary Bishop 
of Cape Palmas and parts adjacent took place at St. John’s Church, George- 
town D. C., on Thursday the 17th ult. Of this most interesting event and 
of the Bishop’s plans and purposes during his visit to the United States we 


hope to give a more extended notice in our next number. 
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NOTES OF THE CONCLUSION OF A SPEECH OF BISHOP COKE, AT ST. ANNE'S 
CHURCH, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


WE are glad to lay before our readers the following notes of an address 
by Bishop Coxe, on his recent visitation of the Mission in Haiti.—These 
and his more extended addresses, delivered on different occasions since his 
return, have thrown a flood of light upon the history of that portion of the 
Island, its past and present condition, and upon the extent and urgent nature 
of its need of Missionary labor. ‘These accounts and the facts presented by 
the Bishop in his personal interviews with the Foreign Committee, have 
impressed them with full conviction of the fact that, Haiti demands at the 
hands of the Church very much more consideration and attention and help 
than have been hitherto devoted to it. 

The earnestness and ability with which the Bishop performed the work 
committed to him, involving as it did great self-denial and most abundant 
labors, entitle him to the thanks of the whole Church. The extent of those 
labors will be better understood when it is remembered that they were per- 
formed under a tropical sun and, moreover, that the Bishop had to write his 
sermons in a foreign tongue. 

No one, however, could listen to the Bishop’s expressions of profound inter- 
est in the work, his portraiture of persons, scenes and incidents connected 
with his visit, the testimony of affection with which he regards the Mission- 
aries laboring there and those also whom he ordained and who now await 
appointment by the Foreign Committee, without being assured of the fact 


that he had found no small compensation in real satisfaction and _ spiritual 
comfort. 


When our Mission in Haiti was first established it was thought it would 
be primarily important to the white inhabitants. But we cannot wonder 
that these, after toiling in the tropical sun all the week, find themselvés 
exhausted by Sunday, and neglect their duty to Gop on this excuse. They 
follow the custom of the country, and go to the mountains for relaxation. 
This is very natural when we consider the facts as they are. But thus you 
observe that the whites are not the Missionaries by any means which we 
might desire them to be. Before Gon is their account! We cannot change 
them ; but the fact remains that as Missionary helpers they are worse than 
useless as a Class. 

Bishop Burgess, who was there some six years ago, during that painful 
voyage which he had undertaken for the benefit of his health, and which 
ended in his death while in sight of the Haitian’ highland, gave the proper 
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direction to our Mission work, when he remarked that our American Mis- 
sionaries must not work for these whites. They are not poor (said he), some 
of them are wealthy, and can support a chapel for themselves if they wish one. 
Our Board directs its efforts to these poor wretched people who have no 
ability to help themselves. Thus he strengthened Mr. Holly in his resolu- 
tion to make his Mission to the English-speaking people a secondary con- 
sideration ; and to direct his whole effort to the destitute inhabitants of the 
island. 

Since the date of Bishop Burgess’s visit, six years ago, Mr. Holly has 
thrown his chief energies into the work of evangelizing these poor natives. 

The white race are few in number ; and the mixed, or mulatto race, next. 
They have chief influence in the affairs of Government. The religion of the 
country is nominally Romish, but of the natives we have about five hundred 
thousand, who are virtually heathen. We learn from history that during 
the years of the French Colonial occupation nothing was done to alleviate the 
condition of this people. They were treated as beasts of burden. The 
mulattoes were children of the French colonists, and they treated them often 
with some sense of justice, giving education, and making them intelligent 
men ; but these were not regarded as having any rights. When the French 
Revolution broke out, an edict was issued, to the effect that all colonists 
who were twenty-five (25) years of age, and who contributed to the expenses 
of the Government, should be allowed to vote. This intelligence was 
received by the colonists with bursts of indignation ; but they contrived to 
evade it. Taking the decree and reading it according to the letter, they said 
it means nothing. It was not ‘‘so nominated in the bond.” It said ‘‘all 
persons over twenty-five years of age, and free, should be allowed to vote,” 
but they argued, ‘‘ these mulattoes are not persons ; they are not recognized 
as persons in St. Domingo.’’ Such being the case of the mulattoes, you can 
imagine how they regarded the negroes who were mere beasts of burden. 
They toiled night and day upon the sugar plantations in the greatest ignor- 
ance, and the most abject misery. The French Revolution, however, even- 
tually made them free men. But they were scattered over the country, and 
in the mountain districts, and finally returned to their primitive African con- 
dition. I say refurned, but in point of fact, except in their condition of 
servitude, they were never otherwise than as they had been in Africa. We 
must not, therefore, conclude that they have actually retrograded; I am in- 
clined to think that, to some extent, the reverse is true. 

I have been into some of their wild regions on the plains near Port-au- 
Prince, where I felt myself, like Dr. Livingstone, in the very heart of Africa. 
There were the same mud cottages, the same thatched dwellings of the black 
tribes justas you have seen them represented in Dr. Livingstone’s travels. 
And from the dark entrances of these huts the half naked creatures would 
look out upon us, then dart away again, suggesting always that they were 
simply savages. I seemed to be ‘‘ in the valley of the shadow of death.” 
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This region in colonial times was one vast expanse of sugar plantations. 
Every one of which is now abandoned. For twelve (12) miles I travelled 
through a deep forest almost impenetrable, except in places here and there. 
The dense copses were not of indigenous growth ; but had sprung up from. 
exotic roots, with a remarkable growth of underwood, which has taken posi- 
tive possession of the country. A stream of clear water occasionally crosses our 
path, and then suddenly disappears in the deep dark thicket. I was forcibly 
reminded of some passages in the fearful descriptions of the poet Dante. The 
whole scene had that wild, dreary, wicked appearance which Dante gives to 
the Inferno. It is one expanse of desolation, unbroken except where you 
come across small plantations of sugar cane. The natives are not willing to 
raise much cane, because it tempts the cupidity of the white man, and in case 
of revolution they are sure to be robbed ; besides sugar plantations presuppose 
a clearing, which affords a better opportunity for attack upon them than the 
dark woods. 

The religious condition, then, of these people is that of barbarism. Al- 
though many of them have been baptized in their infancy, yet they worship 
the spirit of evil ; not because they admire or love the evil spirit, but because 
their ancestors have done so before them, and because they wish to pro- 
pitiate him. They dread the white man’s Gop, however, and seem to think 
that baptism keeps from the power of charms and incantations which one 
family is continually using against another. This superstition is deep in the 
hearts of these five hundred thousand African barbarians. They take their 
children to the Romish priests and have them christened; but although 
many of them have thus been baptized, they are still heathens, and worship 
the evil one. ‘They are, nevertheless, very docile, and treat our Mission- 
aries with great respect. 

In their mountain coverts, they still practise their fearful rites. For it 
seems that their superstition demands that once a year a sacrifice should be 
made to the infernal spirit, and the most acceptable sacrifice is human life. 
I was horrified to learn from our Missionary that in the island of Haiti can- 
nibalism not only exists to-day, but is very prevalent in many parts of the 
island. It is not the cannibalism which takes life for the sake of food. It 
is the cannibalism of religious superstition. - During the blessed season be- 
tween Christmas and Epiphany they perform their sacrifices in propitiation 
of the evil spirit. It is customary, wherever they can do it with impunity, 
to prepare children for this horrid affair. First, they give them a sort of 
root or bark which stupifies them. They are then fattened for the sacrifice ; 
and after the sacrifice, the worshippers feed upon the bodies. 

Cannibalism, then, exists within easy reach of our own shores, on an 
island so near to us that trade between it and this port is a thing of every- 
day occurrence. It seems almost inconceivable. I should not repeat it be- 
fore this Christian congregation if it were not that a Wesleyan Missionary, 
who has been upon the island for nearly forty years, and is still laboring 
there, assures me that there can be no doubt about it. 
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These practices are systematic, not merely occasional. At times the 
Government has attempted to suppress it ; but it has not strength to do it. 

I have the highest authority for the statements which I thus make. 
When in the island of Jamaica, I visited the exiled President Gefrard, a 
man whose manners are distinguished by great personal dignity, and would 
grace a court. His white hairis only a little crisped, and, though he is quite 
black, his countenance is most intelligent, his features regular ; and alto- 
gether he is a distinguished personage. He remarked that the color of his 
skin had been of great advantage in his dealings with this barbarous popula- 
lation, *‘I did my best,” said he, ‘‘to put down this cursed Vaudou wor- 
ship.” I asked if it were possible that they thus sacrificed children to their 
heathen god. ‘‘ Alas!” said he, ‘‘I was obliged to shoot eight men for 
cannibalism, to strike terror into those whom I could not reach. Cannibal- 
ism is strong there, and it was for that reason that I am here: an exile be- 
cause I made war upon it.” * 

And this agrees with a remark made to me by an intelligent Haitian, a 
person who had been educated in France in early life, and who speaks the 
French language with great purity. He isa devout Romanist. He said to 
me: ‘‘Alas! alas! this evil, in its power, surpasses belief. It is strange, 
but some who profess the Christian religion, and go up to our cathedral, do so 
habitually to offer their prayers as heathen. It would surprise you to hear 
that some of those whom you meet in the upper circles, some of the dig- 
nitaries of the island, are only nominally Christians, and are as deeply inter- 
ested in this religion as those who inhabit the mountains. So thoroughly 
does it seem to have taken possession of these people that it is next to an 
impossibility to do anything with it.” So he said; but he has never seen it 
under the power of a true Christianity. 

I made a visit twelve miles into the interior, and had the privilege of 
preaching to some of these people. ‘They received my words with the 
greatest interest and apparent gratitude. When I visited a mountain region, 
on my return, they came to me in tribes. Some brought their children and 
asked me to bless them. They had the idea that this would bring some 
blessing from the white man’s Gop ; but this shows our duty to give them 
light. ' 

Such being the condition of these people, let us ask the question : 
What has been done? 

The Wesleyans, as I have stated, have had a Mission there for forty or 
fifty years. In what condition did they find them? It has been said that 
nothing had been done to alleviate the condition of those people by the 
Romish religion: Nay, the terrible example of bad priests has been visited 
upon the whole island, and is the fundamental cause of their misery. They 
have set before the people the idea that marriage is not so good as a single 
life ; yet many of their priests had children notoriously. Their example has 
been followed, and the family relation scarcely exists. 
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Marriage is an exceptional institution. On finding out these facts, I was 
obliged to charge our Missionary Clergy to preach the institution of marriage 
and the sanctity of the family on every proper occasion, and the recognition 
of this apostolic principle as the fundamental, the first, step towards any 
attempt to evangelize and sanctify this people. Ido not touch upon the 
disgrace of this condition of things. The degradation is great. But for 
obvious reasons I cannot enlarge upon it. 

One of our Missionaries who labors in the mountains came to me with 
eyes beaming, and reported that he had during six years celebrated six mar- 
riages. This seems little, but it indicates a turn in the tide, and tells of that 
revolution which Christianity makes wherever it goes. The Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary tells me that persons who wish to be regarded as respectable there, 
begin to assume the marriage relation ; but that during his whole residence 
there, the great difficulty of getting at them at all has been the absence of 
this marriage relation. 

I urged upon all who call themselves Christians in the island to press 
these three things : 

ist. The necessity of Christian marriage : 

2d. The sanctification of the Lorp’s Day : 

3d. And the knowledge of the Scriptures, of which this people, even 
among their nominal Christians, seem to be very ignorant: ‘These are three 
matters which, first and foremost, ought to be presented to the people of 
these islands. 

Our Mission was started not by the enterprise of the Church, except as it 
was started by one of our presbyters, Mr. Holly, who went out there to ad- 
minister help to the race to which he belonged. , His observations led him to take 
out a colony from New Haven, Ct., but it met with the usual fate of colonies. 
In six months one half of them had been carried off by death, and the rest 
returned in despair, but Mr. Holly notwithstanding he had lost his wife and 
two or three children determined to stand at his post. He labored with his 
hands to support himself. He had received scarcely anything in the way of 
support from any of the Christians of our Church, and was recognized by no 
Missionary society anywhere. He at last attracted the attention of the Church 
Missionary organization, and subsequently he was made a Missionary by 
our Board ; and under our Foreign Committee he has been pushing the 
work almost single-handed until now. Now what is the result? 

The Missionary labored under many disadvantages, not being able to give 
the true direction to his work, until six years ago, when Bishop Burgess 
sustained his views respecting it. Notwithstanding -this, he has gathered 
together a most interesting congregation in Port-au-Prince. 

The death of Bishop Burgess led his friends to contribute towards the 
erection of a memorial church on the island, anda very respectable church itis. 
It is altogether the best specimen of architecture in the place. It is not large, 
but it will hold 350 people, and not be crowded. It will hold 450 by 
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crowding. It was my honor and privilege to consecrate the church under 
the name ‘‘The Church of the Holy Trinity.” In this church I had the 
privilege of confirming 53 persons. ‘They were not all of this place, but 
from the surrounding country. There have been as many or more confirmed 
by the other Bishops. There are as many as one hundred communicants 
connected with this church. A very large number in view of the state of 
society. For it means a great deal more than I could have supposed possible, 
until I saw the circumstances in which the work must be carried on. 

Then from these Missions there have gone forth lay catechists, who have 
established some eight or ten Missionary stations in the island. And all are 
working with greater or less success. 

In examining into the character of these Missions, I find that even the 
smallest of them are a source of light and blessing to the surrounding coun- 
try, which we can little understand. And why? Because such a Mission 
organization is the Christian family. It holds up the sanctity of the family 
relation. The natives see in these families the institution of marriage and 
of household prayers. They observe their simple piety. They observe the 
solemnity with which the Lorn’s Day is kept. And thus a little light has 
dispelled a great deal of darkness, even in the smallest of these Missions ; 
and I learned to esteem them, highly, as germs of greater blessings. 

But the most interesting fact of all is this: That all, or nearly all, the 
workers have come over to our Church from among the Wesleyans, and that, 
too, without any special invitation. There does not appear to be any dislike to 
us among these disciples of our own great Wesley. They use a great portion 
of our liturgy, and they are not prejudiced against our system. The very 
flower of their people have come into our ministry, and many prominent 
young men have become members of our congregation, and have been en- 
gaged, a year or more, as Catechists ; and from these have been selected our 
Candidates for Orders. 

It was my duty for two weeks to subject them to an examination close 
and critical ; and while there were a few whom I could not finally accept, 
yet I felt it was my duty to ordain and set apart no less than five persons as 
Priests and four as Deacons. Of the whole number of Clergymen engaged 
in the Missionary work upon the island, no less than ten were baptized as 
Romanists. 

You will ask, no doubt, concerning the qualifications of those persons. 
In giving a very detailed account of their qualifications to the Foreign Com- 
mittee, the other day, my brethren responded, as far as I could learn, to my 
idea that it would have been wrong to reject any of them, and prevent them 
from entering upon that ministry which they so sincerely desired. They 
were persons who might not be exactly fitted’ for our own country, but 
would answer far better for Haiti than persons educated here. Some of 
them were well-informed persons, and two of them very well educated, 
alumni of the Divinity School of Philadelphia. 
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Taking them altogether, a more primitive band of Ministers I have never 
seen. 

One person whom I ordained was forty (40) years ofage. He had spent 
the most of his life as an examiner for public schools. He proved to be an 
eloquent preacher ; in fact a natural orator. He delivered one of the best 
maiden sermons that I ever heard. It was expressed in idiomatic language, 
and was modelled on the plan of the old French masters. 

Another person, upon whom it was my privilege to lay hands, was nearly 
seventy years old, a most simple-hearted Christian, and one devoted to the 
work. He began his career as an Evangelical Catechist. He was ordained 
Deacon by Bishop Burgess, and has proved a most excellent and efficient 
worker. 

In conclusion, what is the prospect? What can be done with such 
people? 

Let me tell you two very encouraging facts. There is at Cape Haitien a 
commodious old Wesleyan building which they used as a place of worship, 
and this building has been offered to us, while many people have said that 
they would join our Church provided we give them a Missionary. A young 
man has gone out under a similar invitation to Jeremie. He was educated 
in Philadelphia. He assures me that the work he has there engaged in is 
like that of one of our parishes. There are a great many inferior positions 
where Services by the native Missionaries have been sustained. But, you 
will say, what are so few loaves and fishes among so many where the wants 
are so great? That was precisely what the Disciples said when they saw 
the multitude gathered before them. The Lorn gathered this multitude to 
show that He could supply their necessities even with a few loaves and fishes. 
On asking how many loaves and fishes they had, they siid five, and the Lorp 
distributed them among the multitude. Gop will not suffer these people to 
perish. He will do His part, if you are but earnest in your efforts, and 
bring what you have to Him, for His acceptance and blessing. Do what 
you can—for your own good; He will do the rest, and multiply your feeble 
gifts, by His power. Gop grant this work may not cease. 


EASTER OPENING OF MISSIONARY BOXES. 


TuE mails are now bringing returns from the Missionary Boxes. By 
these we are made glad ; they give great help to the Missionary cause. We 


beg all holders to be prompt in sending forward these most welcome contri- 
butions. 


| 
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Aw unusually able and interesting address on West Africa as a Mission 
Field was delivered at the last anniversary of the American Colonization 
Society by the Rev. R. H. Nassau, M.D., a Missionary of considerable ex- 
perience at Corisco. We quote what he said about the receptivity of the 
native Africans, and also his testimony to the effect that white men can live 
in Western Africa—testimony all the more valuable as coming from one who 
is a physician as well as Clergyman : 


‘* Micsions in Africa have, compared with other countries, an advantage, 
in that the native African is receptive. 

‘‘(1). Heis so physically. You may go into their villages, and although 
they are all armed with either spear or gun or knife or sword or poisoned 
arrow, those weapons are not for you. You are looked up to as a member 
of a superior race. You enter the village public-room of the huts lining 
the side of the one long street, and take the best seat. Even a certain seat, 
occupied only by the principal men of the family, you may take without 
offence to them and with dignity to yourself. You will be offered the best of 
their rude hospitality. 

“* (2). The African is receptive /heologically. He has no rigid system of 
theologic thought to which he is attached, and an*attack on which he feels 
bound to resist. He has his vague, superstitious ideas of witchcraft, to which 
he clings only so far as they are bound up in customs. The Chinaman 
meets you with the stolid morality of his Confucianism ; the Hindoo with 
astute logic for his Pantheism. The Missionary among those people is 
assaulting strongholds, bristling with guns and bayonets. When I carry my 
torch into the caves of Africa, I meet only filthy birds of darkness, bats, owls, 
and evil wings of night, that, bewildered by the light, know not how to 
blunder out, or out, blunderingly dash themselves in again.” 


THE WHITE MAN CAN LIVE IN AFRICA. 


‘¢]T wish to controvert two extreme statements that are sometimes flatly 
made, viz.: that the white man cannol dive in Africa, and that the negro does not 
sicken under its malaria. Neither of these statements is’ unreservedly true. 
Residence there is not necessarily fatal for the white. The lives of four living 
members of the Gaboon and Corisco Mission, extending over thirty, twenty- 
eight, seventeen, and eleven years, and of others in other Missions on other 
parts of the coast, and my own healthful children born there. But it is ac- 
‘complished by an amount of care, prudence, forethought and expense not 
common to most Missionaries. I explain the sad list of deaths that mark 
the history, especially the earlier, of African Missions, by reference to the 
character of dwelling, modes of eating and living, ignorance of disease and 
mode of cure, by the depression arising from extreme isolation and other 
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causes, and the want of medical attendance. Give us even a portion of the 
‘comforts you have; give to our ladies companionship of a female friend, 
medicine, nurse, doctor ; and to us all even a slight knowledge of disease and 
its remedy, and we can live and combat for a term of years the malaria—a 
malaria from whose influence the negro, not even the native, is not entirely 
free. The negro of this country, with his Americanized constitution, does 
fee] its effects distinctly. Still the fact remains that he can stand it better 
than I. Give me two men of equal capability and attainment and conse- 
cration, one black and the other white; I promptly say to the former, you 
ought to go first, because, however we may account for it, Gop has given you 
a skin which in the nature of things will suffer less than the other. If then 
asked why I went to Africa, or why I return thither, I reply, that though there 
be American negroes of capacity equal with their white brother, they do not 
seem to have the devotion of spirit that consents to Missionary privations. 
I went to Africa for the present stress and necessity. When some of these 
capable black men shall be baptized with a spirit of consecration, and made 
willing by Gon’s Spirit to go and do and bear, my work shall be done.” 


THE. TESTIMONY OF BISHOP: ALFORD: 


Bishop Atrorp, of Hong Kong, contributes a lengthy paper to the 
Mission Field, in which he gives his personal knowledge of the empire of 
China and of the Missionary work therein. He states that his repeated in- 


vestigation of Chinese Missions has led him to the following conclusions: 


1. That Mission work in China is sound and real. As for numbers, 
had our Missionaries thought fit to baptize indiscriminately, and to admit to 
Holy Communion without examination, the number of professing Christians 
in our China Missions might have amounted to ten times what it is. But 
applicants were tested, and they only who gave marks of pure motives, of 
true repentance, and of sincere conversion, were accepted. 

z. I would express. my conviction that the work is a growing work, 
growing generally in proportion to the strength and efficiency of the Mission- 
ary agency. It is wonderful how the Foochow Mission has expanded through 
the country districts ; so that we can number, under the charge of two Eu- 
ropean Missionaries and one native Missionary Clergyman at Foochow, 
eighteen branch stations within a radius of abouta hundred miles. Foochow,,. 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, and Pekin need more Missionaries. And I believe 
that, if we would hold the ground, extension is a necessity. Retrogression, 
even in appearance, emboldens the Adversary (and he is ‘‘legion” in China) 
to bestir himself to drive the Missionary out of the land. 

3. Without depreciating the value of European agehcy, and gladly 
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testifying that the European and American Missionaries in China are 
generally men of unusual ability, judgment, and enterprise, let us re- 
joice in the native agents. Let us pray Gop largely to increase 
the number of native Clergy and native Catechists. Europeans cannot 
preach as they can. Europeans cannot penetrate to the places they 
can visit. Europeans cannot discriminate Chinese character as they can. 
Europeans cannot live on Chinese food, nor bear Chinese climate, as they 
do. No matter how long a Missionary may have been in China; however 
well he may be supposed to speak the language of his hearers; however 
much he may live like them and dress like them, there must ever be a great 
gulf—national, at Jeast—between an Englishman and a Chinaman—the one 
a sort of unintelligible mystery to the other. The Chinese need a Chinese 
Ministry, and a Chinese Episcopate, and Chinese translations of the Bible 
and Prayer-Book made by a Chinaman. Englishmen cannot, in their own 
persons, supply the need. It is our duty to intrust the sons of China with 
these precious gifts, even as we ourselves have been intrusted with them. 
They are responsible to Gop (not to us) for the use they make of these ben- 
efits. Our responsibility is to give them what we have received. Our credit 
is at stake in the faithful communication of the gift, not in the use they 
may make of it. Set the Chinaman free, clad in the panoply of the Gos- 
pel of Curist, and I believe that Gop will bless our faithful obedience to His 
command, 


Just as this number of Tue Sprrir or Misstons was going to press, 
we received a copy of the Fapan Gazelle of March roth, in which we regret 
to find the following statement : 

“In spite of the promised toleration of Christianity and the removal of 
edicts against it from the notice boards, real liberty of faith is not yet allowed. 
A notice has been issued that the edicts had been taken down because they 


had been so long exhibited the people know them by heart. In Tosa, it is. 
said, six hundred Christians are still treated as criminals. 


THE MISSIONARY BISHOPS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


Sweet and sequestered Hoddesdon sent forth its Heber; Islington, its 
Daniel Wilson, at the age of fifty-four, when four Bishops, all younger than 
himself had died within nine years ; an Eton tutorship and a Windsor curacy 
gave the Church a Bishop Selwyn ; a Derby parish, its Bishop Anderson ; 
more recently, a Derbyshire village, its Bishop Cheetham ; a training col- 
lege, its Bishop Ryan ; the rooms of a Cambridge fellow, Bishops Gell and 
Machray ; Oxford and one of Englana’s fairest rural districts, the Bishop 
and Martyr Patteson ; a Northern parish its Bishop Gray; Bishop Wilkin- 
son, stimulated by the example of Bishop Mackenzie, went forth to Zululand 
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from a Suffolk village ; Rugby, its large hearted and sagacious Bishop Cot- 
ton ; by Aome work mainly was Bishop Mackenzie trained. And their names 
and ici labors stand forth on the Church’s annals as of self-denying men to 
whom the elevation of itself was but small compensation for the homes and 
friends they left behind. In every case there was a sacrifice from which flesh 
and blood might have shrunk—Rev. Dr. Miller. 


TREASURER OF THE FOREIGN COMMITTEE. 
SpeciaL NOTICE. 


James M. Brown, Esg., HAS BEEN ELECTED ‘TREASURER OF THE FOREIGN 
CoMMITTEE, IN THE PLACE oF Jamzs S. AspinwaLL, EsqQ., RESIGNED. ALL 
COMMUNICATIONS AND REMITTANCES TO BE ADDRESSED TO 23 BisLE House, 
New York. 


PUCK NSOOW! LAB DG Wie Naor 


N. 8.—With all remittances the name of the Diocese and Parish 
should be given. 


The Treasurer of the Foreign Committee acknowledges the receipt of the following sums from 
March 10 to April 10, 1873. 


ALABAMA, IOWA. 
BMobile— Trinity <1... ceesiss sels cs $10 00 10 00 BN Bee Gaccibeneaaaausetioda co 1 00 1 00 
ALBANY. KENTUCKY, 
Albany—St. Peter’s, of which from Ut. Ng heh ra ae cata os 1 25 
POKES, $83. ...ececeesses 82 00 Gs Sler ig cada: eer bakes ad 
Sandy Hill—Zion, of which for LONG ISLAND. 
sup. of a scholarin Miss storia st G . 330 27 
Fay’s school, China, $40. 43 20 storia—St. ‘ COTZC’B. ccoccseccece 
BRE TAT ANAD RAOHOR, ase 10 00 Brooklyn—Grace, add..........2-.- 10 06 340 27 
Cleveland—St. James’............ 300 188 20 
MAINE. 

CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA. Ashland—Emmanuel..........++++ 141 
Athens— Trinity eos: eee cecacnes 15 00 Pertland—St. Luke’s.............. 18 00 19 41 
a neraehe soar 8, $22.39; S. 

D4 OB eee iteaessnelsclare 36 47 «51 47 MARYLAND. 
} * Annapolis—St. Ann’s.......... ... 61 29 
CONNECTICUT. Baltimore—Christ, for Africa...... 114 85 
Danbury—St. J. AMOR). + +e .e eee eeee % 15 Frederick—All Saints’, five cent 
Kent—St. Andrew’s...........-... 1425. coll, $50; box %5 cents,.. 50 %5 
Middletown—Holy Trinity......... 40 00 Hancock—Missionary boxes...... 13 60 
Pe ay et tA 8, $1.03; —r Lappons Cross Roads—St. Mark’s.. 9 16 
OX; OLAT Plas ecewier. t Si —Bdt. Woowdac 
New Haven—Christ......s.ees00s 7 20 00 BE etal. Gove Te eee es 
Grace S. S., for Edwar 
Thomas scholarship in MASSACHUSETTS. 
Girls’ school, Cavalla... 20 00 Andover—Christ... ..... sisicte ne CRA 
North Canaan—Christ............. 5 5 Boston—Good Shepherd. +» 88 00 
Stamford—St. John’s........ .. 119 80 Cash seneacsoesieg 2 00 
Waterbury—St. John’s, boxes..... 22 62 Brookline—St. Paul's 421 84 
OO eh Mark’s, Ladies of, Cambridge—Christ. . . 2000 
for Miss Fay? 8 school. . 5 00 25662 Salem—St. Peter’s................ 27 30 
Taunton—St. Thomas’, of bo toek 
DELAWARE. for Greece, $1. seeeee.. 200 88 79%. 46 
Brandywine Hund—Grace, $3.75; 
boxes, 25 rit cgunbisnts 6 84 MICHIGAN, 
Christiana Hund—Christ, five cent Alma—Box 12005............- 
COM eirinciisat-veissersremcoccnt 4106 4790 Detroii—St. Paul’s.......... 
Courtland—-St. Paul’s. es 
GEORGIA. Grand Rapids—St. Mark’ 8, Wo- 
Savannah—St. John’s............. 15 65 man’s Miss’y Ass0., for 
Washington Co.—Ch Mediator..... 500 20 65 China,.........p....+006 2%8 


* Westport—In the April number, “ Christ, a member, $5,’’ should read $50. 
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SE TALIC Os Bhie ccidieeleiined cable 
Kingsessing—E. R. Hansell, five 
cent coll......-.-- 


Hillsdale—St. Peter’s.............. 5 50 
Pontiac—Zion..........ecesceeee+s 15.00 129 88 
new Iberia—Epiphany............ 7 00 = 00 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Dover—N. B. C. D.......... Spon ans 100 1 00 
NEW JERSEY. 
Camden—St. Paul’s.......0....04.. 50 00 
Llizabeth—Christ..............8 0. 72 %3 
Freehold—L. 8. V., for Rydle schol- 
arship in Miss Fay’s 
SChOOl/izcmece- ccisee ee eee 20 00 
Mount Holly—St. Andrew’s........ 42 06 
New Brunswick—St. John Evange- 
JISE DOXESS- esc oscecckec 977 
Paterson — Jacob Weimar, for 
West African Record.... 1 00 
Ridgefield—St. James’...........- 16 30 
Box legac. ss eesacsas 10 00 221 86 
NEW YORK. 
New Brighton—Christ............-. 5 20 
New York—Calvary, $506.80; for 
Hayti, $249.61.......... 756 41 
SU SATHOB oc ars oss ciatslotereraiets c 203 57 
Mrs. Matthew Clarkson, 
for Hoffman scholarship 
in Hoffman Inst., $75; 
for Fay scholarship in 
Boone Mem. school, Wu- 
Chang, $40) serie ceca 115 00 
A. M. Bible Society, for 
sup. of Rev. 8. I. J. 
Schereschewsky D.D., 
teacher and copyist at 
PORT ins specs wistatecers 2200 00 
Pelham—Christ, Mrs. W. J. es 
BOL ois cpa ates levar 5 00 
Philipsetown — St. Philip’ 3, of 
which trom five cert 
collection, $10........... 21 26 
pete Aecourtoy, 3 boxes.... 1 42 
Sing Sing—St. Paul’s.............- 1 00 
Miscellaneous — Rev. Bde Liggins’ 
Interest. . pia ae asinaie'< 
BOX 10141 soe cieisiniwiece seoee 2 00 3378 36 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Gulf—St. Mark’s, box 9522........ 5 50 
Pittsborough—St. Bartholomew’s, oe 
BOXES 2 fee acsjeecs siesta 
Tarboro’Calvary......- esisie’s sis'aivie s 58 20 69 20 
OHIO. 
Avondale—Grace... ..-.++.-2--05- 20 00 
Bellevcue—St. Paul’s S. S., for 
Africa, $11; boxes, 
SUS TAO fea io ssiesisaiass oo 26 40 
Cleveland—St. Paul’s, $75; Nina 
Armstrong’s Missionary 
DO 5p 44 oreo. oje yu eroce since nian 9 54 
Trinity, DOX€S.....<.6-56.- 35 32 
Harry and Annie, box.... 2 00 
Clifton—Calvary... ........06.-.. 49 31 
Fremont—St. Parlay Mees sececth te 2 47 
Portsmouth—All Saints’, $22.50; 
Rev. E. Burr, D.D., f 
West African Record, $2. 24 50 239 45 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Doylestown—St. Paul’s....-.....+. 
_Germantown—E. Palmer, $2...... 
Christ, boxes....... 


Philadelphia—Emmanuel Mission- 
ary Asso. at discretion 


ORD ETAMOR Ms cess catede ee 50 00 
tO UGE Sey mevenssisicirle -- 1200 
Redemption........ 27 25 
St. Stephen’s .. 326 52 
(N. L.) St. John’ 10 00 
& W.. Hunter,.....4- 245 20 
Wilkesbarre—St. Stephen’s........ 122 52 
PITTSBURGH. 

Pittsburgh — St. Peter’s, a lady 
member. [io hesccskupes 5 00 
Sewickley—St. Stephen’s.......... 11 81 


verter ISLAND. 


St. Tole. $1348.93 ; 


China, $25: Africa, 
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876 37 


16 81 


$5; 
Orphan ‘Asylum, $2055. 1398 93 1440 43 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Charleston—St. Michael’s.......... 5 00 


Upper St. John’s—Epiphany....... 10 00 
VERMONT. 
Bethel—Rev. M. P. and Mrs. Stick- 
ney, for Miss Baldwin’s 
school, Jaffa............ 10 00 
VIRGINIA. 
Columbia—Rivanna, Par........... 13 %0 
Cumberland Go.—Leighton, Par... 6 80 
Greenwood Depot—Two boxes..... 7 20 
Haymarket—st. Paul’s 8. 8........ 1 05 
Leesburgh—Rev. R. T. Davis...... 10 00 
ST. DAMES). chic ceccttetts oeiels 40 % 
Lexington—Francis H. Smith, for 
iar ee eek beascachoons 10 00 
Lynchburgh—Grace, mem. 8. S., 
for the Wm. Knickle 
scholarship in Rey. Mr. 
Boone’s school, Wu- 
CRANE i nacssiciseis osene ss 10 00 
Petersburgh—Grace S. 8., for schol- 
arship in Miss Fay’s 
school, $20; Ladies of, 
for C. J. Gibson scholar- 
ship in Miss Scott’s 
school, Cavalla, Africa, 
NO eed nineties sce sc dvieairs 30 00 
Port Royal—Grace, DGRCB W350 55a06 53 00 
Richmond—St. Paul’s 8. 8., for 
scholarship in Miss Fay’s 
school, Ching... 2c. <=. 45 00 
Theological Seminary —Toward 
scholarship in China, 
$75; African scholar- 
ships, 1872, $25... ..... 100 00 


WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Hunt’s Hollow—St. Mark’s, a mem- ae 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mrs, J. A. Scrimser..........- Taree ONOD 


LEGACIES. 
Conn., Norwich—Est. of Jedediah 
Huntinetonw oes «esse 5000 00 
Slratford—Kst. 

Bede isectisecsres 120 00 
Mrs. Rebecca Hazlehursts. 475 00 
Proceeds sale Chesapeake 

and Ohio Canal Bond.. 


15 00 


10 00 


327 01 


5 00 


5 00 


. 529 00 6124 00 


$14,792 19 
Amount previously acknowledged.... 53,986 65 
Totals irewicpariiveolstes $68,778 84 
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WESTERN AFRICA. CHINA. 


.J.G. Auer, D.D....... cane ese epeRce ener - Cavalla, Rt. Rev. C. M. Wittrams, D.D., Miss’y Bishop. 

Ber. 5 Sa Gibson, (Liberian)... . .. Monrovia. Address........+ aecozn ctetereerereees Shanghas 
sé coe ae potisere Rev. aE tan een painevnhis aa 
$6 isin evita Clay Ashland. Rev. Elliot H. Thomson..........- . : 
a rae aah he ante ote ue Vaughan. Rey. Samuel I. J. Schereschewsky, f .. Peking. 
Rev. NoT. Doldron...-2----o-sserecsccn= one - Monrovia. Rey. Augustus C. Hohing......... . ...Hankow. 
Rev. R. H. Gibson (Deacon) Sinoe. Rev iSrkt- Jin HOW Es, icn ose arasineiseest: - Wuchang. 
Rev. J. W. ee Sher on A “nop ae nok lla ye Caan welsiaeastaa a aghat’ 
tive).. ..- Hoffman Station. . z- z SD’r). 20sec wceccces 

Rey. poomieeecen ¢ a oe : 0 aed a ele e s\efnisisie' a elaasaie Cawalla, Rev. Yung-Kiung Ngan, M.A. (Presb’r).........Hankow.- 
Mrs. Ware.....- «Orphan Asylum, Cape Palmas. Mr, Hoong Niok Woo, Candidate for Orders. . -- Shanghai. 
Mrs. Toomey ce a“ Mr. Kia-Sung ‘ling sé seseee 
Mrs. S. Simpson (Teacher).....--.++e2-ee-0e+ Cape Palmas. Miva. No@leon). .\c..cne:n stein) aineeneces pivarleltaiatae 
Miss Margaretta Scott... ai gtetetatelata taint a analyte Cavalla. Mrs. Thomson.....++++++2++-++ 3 
Mrs, Julie MacMullan... as 5 & Miss Lydia M. Fay........-++ : 
Miss Julia De B. Gregg.....2+-+rereee cee eeen ee Roektown. Mrs. S. Schereschewsky.......+ 
Miss Mary E. Savery...-.... Orphan Asylum, Cape Palmas. Mrsintheytcn co. c2he tat tee oe 
Mis: Fanny J. Botts....-.00++ oS “ ; Miss; Boono sere wletelace cision sleiewieitisinic cine eiamia SOS 
Miss Sarah Barclay (Liberian), Teacher.......... Monrovia. 
Sa ones ee eee raras. 

cer F erian . Kbeh 5 3 
re evipdens : ae Ganaidate for Orders........ Bassa. Rt. Rev. C. M. Witurams, D.D., Miss’y Bp.. vreee Osaka. 
— Clark Me in winteielaiyl= $10 =iniminias salah ase? Kev. A. R. Morris.......2-+-+020+ a sesecce . # 
J. Neyle **  Catechist. Roce Rey. G. D. B. Miller. Heanor Diss 
TJobn T. Thorpe......0-cccccecseceeeenanseee  Crozierville. Rev. J. Hamilton Quinby......... eis ener eeae eee 
L. Montgomery (Liberian), Teacher, Candidate for 

ON AOTB 5 sa isiaislete nleislelalvinjeise's tniolelaiuisie:s) minimis sieial=i= Cavalla. GREECE. 
W. M. R. Richards (Liberian) Candidate for Orders. Cavalla. : F G 
Edward Hunt ce ER GROOT s orien amine Cavalla. Miss Marion Muir. .. <<..<...«0rcceccscseceseceAObs 
M. P. Valentine (Native), Candidate, for Orders. .. Roektown. 
Joseph A. Russell (Liberian) SOR ial sctciencs Tebo. HAITI. 
Samuel Boyd (Native), Teacher and Catechist..... Fishtown. o . 
Alonzo Potter ‘“ Coe AAR Aa One Hoffman Station. Rev. J. Theodore Holly........++++++++-.Fort-au-Prine.e 
John Farr cS Ae 5 .. Half- Graway. Rey. St. Denis Bauduy...........+ +» sees J 
B.B.Wisner “ Ss aBadncsan aAdoDeonan Berebey. Rey. Julien Alexandre... Cabaret Quatre... 
Merrick White ‘ Cutechiatoncvcceccs sels Gideyatabe. Rev. Pierre E. Jones....... Je i 
John Bohlen GY cs Slajeists.a}Batd sicietsie sole te’e Bohlen. Rev. Charles E. Benedict.... ete seeeee ee CoE. 
Richard Killen, “ Teacher Rockbeekah. Mr. Alexander Battiste, Catechist . Port-au-Prince- 
OE. Shannon, Native Teacher ..............-ee00 Kabla. 

Committee for Foreign sMlissions. 
Rr. Rey, HORATIO POTTER, D.D., LL.D., Vhairman. 

Rev. Joun Corton Smrtu, D.D. Rev. W. R. Nicuotson, D.D. Stewart Brown, Esq. 

Rey. H. Dyer, D.D. | Rev. Lemvuet CorFin, . 

Ray. Bens. I. Hargut, D.D., LL.D. Lewis Curtis, Esq. James M. Brown, a 


Freverick S. Winston, Esq. 


Rey. -——_-_—_—. —— Secretary and General Agent, No. 23 Bible House, New York. 
Rey. S. D. Dentson, D.D., Honorary Secretary, No. 23 Bible House, New York. 
James M. Brown, Esq., Treasurer, No. 23 Bible House New York. 


Sratep MrEetincs—TuHIRD WEDNESDAY IN EACH MonTE. 


Boxes and Parcels for Foreign Missions. 


Boxes and parcels of books, clothing, and materiale of all kinds, may be forwarded to the Rev. 
William H. Hare, Secretary and General Agent, 23 Bible House, New York. Notice of shipment 
pect in all cases be sent by letter to the Secretary as above, stating contents and value ef cach: 
pac ; . 


Rates of Postage to our Mission Fields. 
GREECE.—Via North German Union direct, Letters, each half ounce or fraction thereef, . 7 ots. 


Newspapers, each, “ a é : . 5 . Cte. 
OHINA.—-Via San Francisco, (thence first of each month,) Letters, each half ounce or 
fraction thereof, o 5 : . . ° 5 . 10 cts. 
Newspapee each A . 5 ° . : ; A 2 cts, 
Book Packets, each four ounce or fraction thereof, . > A 4 cts. 
GIBERIA.—Via Southampton, (thence weekly,) Letters, each half ounce or fraction thereof, 16 cts. 
Newspapers, each, . ; : 5 ‘ . 4 ‘ > - écts. 


THE FOREGOING RATES APPLY TO ANY POST-OFFICE IN THE UNITED STATES: 


N.B.—To make sure of the proper address on letters for Africa, (as Steamers touch 
en points on the Contl)s it will pe poet to eet yd proper arene of Stamps and Pons fr 
€ letter in a separate Envelope to the Secretary of the Foreign Committee, 

Church, 23 Bible House, New York °e So RESP ar pincers 

HAITI AND LIBERIA.—(By Sailing Vessels.) Enclose Letters in ten cent stam envelopes, 
peauires by U. e ponte Laws.) hae i tee Tachose thle ina Hee 

nvelope, preprid at Domestic rates, directed to the Secretary of the F 
Protestant Episcopal Church, 23 Bible House, New York. y a ee 
Newspapers and Books free through the Mission Rooms. 


issionary Box Association.—Our Missionary Boxes are issned 
aries sina Yby mail) or in larger quantities as recuived: packed in carconetne eee 
y Express. 


Returns are to be made semi-annually, at Christmas and Easter. Remit accom: ! 
alist showing number and, contents of each box, to be addressed to the S ayenge aha For wort 
mittee, Prot. Epis. Church, 23 Bible House, New York, where the books of the Association are kept. 


Upon return of the first. contribution, a neat certificate of membershi rwarded ; upor: 
receipt of subsequent remittances, a proper acknowledgment is retarded bres eles 


SPIRIT OF MISSIONS. 


FREEDMAN’S DEPARTMENT. 


MALY... 18713. 


xx The Office of this Commission ts at Room No. 30 Bible House, Fourth 
Avenue, New Fork. Communicatons on ordinary business to be addressed to the 
Rev. Weiuincton E. Wess, Office Secretary. Remittances to be made to Hon. 
Epwarp Haircut, Treasurer, Banking House, No. 9 Wall St., N. ¥., or to 
Mr. Wess. Special Communications for the Commission may be addressed to 
the Rev. Benj. I. Haicut, D.D., LL.D., Chairman of Executwe Commute. 


The Freedmen of the South, for good or for ill, they are our fellow- 
citizens. We have too much at stake to allow them to go back to heathenism. 
Our love for our Southern kinsmen, our pity for the poor, our hopes for our 
country, and our fealty to Christ, urge us to give to them the Gospel. It may 
ibe that through those whom our fathers sold into bondage, Africa is to be re- 
«deemed, and Ethiopia to stretch out her hands unto God.— Bishop WuiPpLn. 


eETTERS FROM, BISHOP PAYNE TO REV, GILES _B:--COOKE. 


No. I. 


Onty too thankful to be able in any manner to help the good work you 
have on hand, I return the letter (No. IJ. which follows this] to be used as 
you and Dr. Haight may think best. 

You will be pleased to learn that at the last meeting of the Convocation 
‘of the Valley of the Rappahannock, which met in Urbana on the 3oth ult., 
the following resolution was adopted: ‘‘ Resolved that, remembering the 
Saviour’s command, ‘Go preach My Gospel to every creature,’ we re- 
cognize the colored population in our parishes as an integral part of our 
pastoral care, and will use all practicable means to bring them under the 
influence of the Gospel.” 

Doctor Newton, of Tappahannock, has already a Service and Sunday- 
‘school for them, taught by ladies and gentlemen of his congregation. Three 
leading young men in Essex have a Sunday-school of 75 to 100. Poindexter, 
of Port Royal, will do what he can for them. I shall labor and pray that 
such measures shall be adopted through the Convocation and throughout the 
Diocese. Praying for Gop’s blessing on your labor of love, and in the con- 
fident hope that the reguisele providential supply will be forthcoming to meet 
your providential demand. 

I remain, Rev. and dear Brother, 
In living sympathy, 
Your friend and fellow-laborer. 
Joun Payne. 
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Now Lis 


I have appended with pleasure my name to the paper you send. But 
this does not by any means express my high appreciation of the work in 
which you are now, and for the past several years have been, so earnestly 
and necessarily engaged. Since I had the pleasure of seeing you in Peters- 
burg I have been increasingly engaged in efforts to promote the moral and 
intellectual improvement of the colored people near me. First, as Trustee 
of the Public Free Schools in this District, it became my duty to open and 
superintend day-schools for them. Then I commenced a Sunday-school 
and religious Service in the Parish School-house on my premises, Sub- 
sequently I have appointed Services at four other places in this county and in 
Essex, on the opposite side of the Rappahannock river. By this means I 
have had sufficient opportunity to ascertain the intellectual and moral s/atus 
of this people. The result is sad indeed. 

For our colored schools we could neither find nor hear of any one at all 
qualified to become teacher! Not even a competent Sunday-school teacher 
has yet been discovered ! 

Their religious s/a/us is not more satisfactory. Segregated as they are: 
from all influence from without, except my own, they have not a single 
teacher or preacher competent to read intelligently, and to expound to them. 
the Word of Gop! 

Under such circumstances, the fact certified by competent, qualifiéd wit- 
nesses that zmmorality abounds among all classes, leaders and the led, is not at 
all surprising. I am assured by parties deeply interested in their welfare that: 
discipline is scarcely known, because all are involved in the common evil ! 
What an argument is here for your Normal School !* Can we conceive of 
any greater desideratum under such circumstances than an institution to train 
competent religious teachers for these ignorant and corrupt masses? And 
the connection of a Chapel with a school where the pious may be trained in 
the worship of Gop according to the sober and Scriptural Liturgy of our 
Church will, of course, much advance the great design. For it is only by 
bringing ‘‘the form of sound words” in contrast with disorder and fanaticism: 
that these evils can be gradually displaced. 

Therefore, only regarding the wants of the millions of these people in our 
own land, the importance of your Institutions cannot be overstated. But, if. 
as you hope (and why should you not hope for it ?) Gop shall touch the 
hearts of some whom you may train with the Foreign Missionary spirit, and 
send them forth to enlighten the fatherland, how does your enterprise grow 
in importance and grandeur ! 

Iam sure that every one who prays and labors for the blessed consum- 
mation when Ethiopia in the fatherland, as well as in all the lands of her 
dispersions, ‘shall stretch forth her hands unto Gop,” must delight to co- 
operate with you in your good works. 


Now LLL, 
THE COLORED PEOPLE OF VIRGINIA. 
(From the Churchman.) 
WE have received the following from the Right Rev. Bishop Payne : 
It is cause for thankfulness that the time has come when the condition of 
- = = ¥ + 


* In Petersburg, Va. 
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these people may. be calmy discussed, and its ameliorating remedy freely 
applied. What this condition is, I shall hereafter relate ; of the remedy, I 
now write. ; 

Much is now written and said on this subject ; but, indeed, there is, there 
can be, nothing new. The Scriptures are explicit and conclusive: ‘‘Go 
preach My Gospel to every creature.” ‘‘Go make disciples of all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Farner, and of the Son, and of the Hoty 
Guost : teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you : and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” Teach- 
ing, in books, catechizing, and baptizing children and young people ; preach- 
ing to, instructing orally, one or two, or many, from house to house, under 
shade-tree, by the sea shore ; and on repentance and faith baptizing adults. 
Such was the remedy applied in heathen Africa ; such was the remedy which 
I determined to apply, when failure of health brought me to my native place 
among Africans in America. ; 

Warned that the colored people here would not receive instruction from 
any except their own class, I commenced cautiously by inviting a few young 
people to my study on Saturday afternoon. The number soon increased so 
much, that they were removed to my parish school-house, where now for two 
years we have had an attendance of from fi/ty to one hundred. ‘The Service 
consists of a Sunday-school Liturgy, including the Creed, the Lorn’s Prayer, 
followed by instruction suited to each, and closed by a catechization, having 
as its basis the Creed, the Lorp’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments. 
Considerable time is devoted to singing. [J wzsh we had a melodeon for this 
exercise. | 

The first year of my residence here, being at Wakefield (Washington’s 
birth-place), I was requested by a colored woman—who brought forward her 
child for baptism—to hold Services there for the people of two adjoining es- 
tates. I have since done so, with an attendance of ‘wenly-five to thirty-five. 
As trustee of public schools, it devolved on me subsequently to have a school- 
house erected for colored children. Here I have held Services once a month, 
sometimes with a large attendance. 

Last year, having been invited to officiate in two vacant churches in the 
adjoining parish, Essex county, on the south side of the Rappahannock, I 
was agreeably surprised to find the congregation largely composed of colored 
people. They had heard of my work in Africa. Some of them had visited 
my parish school in Westmoreland ; hence their interest. | Considering this 
another Providential opening, with the cordial co-operation of leading laymen 
of the parish, I appointed Services in two places in Essex. These I held last 
summer and autumn twice a month. The meetings were crowded and en- 
thusiastic. At my request, three active young laymen established a Sunday- 
school also. This had an attendance of ji//y to seventy-five. Recently, at the 
foot of the hill on which is the house in which I was reared, and once the 
residence of the rector of this parish—at the time of the Revolution—the 
colored people have built a private chapel, to which I have contributed some- 
thing. They request me to come to open their Church and Sunday-school, 
and to preach for them. Thus, in sex places, I have opportunity to instruct 
them. 

Joun Payne. 


CavaLLa, WESTMORELAND, Va., March 26, 1873. 
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WHAT MAY BE IN STORE FOR US. 


STARING into the faces of people may be a great impoliteness ; but staring 
into the faces of facts, especially ugly ones, is a great duty. Above almost 
all other things, we need to keep our eyes upon the condition of the negro 
race in those portions of the South where the members of that race are massed 
together in great numbers. It is possible that, without the most determined 
efforts for diffusing education and moral influence among them, our experi- 
ence with this unfortunate people may yet reveal some most dismal phases. 
What is in store for us, if downward drifts are not efficiently checked, we may 
be helped to imagine by some statements which have lately been made by 
Bishop Coxe, of Buffalo. ‘‘In Hayti,” he says, ‘‘there are 500,000 negroes, 
who descend from slaves, and are themselves, in many instances, barbarians. 
The heathenism of the interior of the isiand is the heathenism of Africa, 
grounded in most horrible superstitions and the worship of evil spirits. Its 
darkest feature is that they are not only savages and idolaters, but cannibals, 
who at their annual feasts sacrifice and devour their children, who previously 
have been fattened for the offering ; and these horrible orgies are conducted 
sometimes within sight and hearing of a little sanctuary, where a native Mis- 
sionary is engaged with a band of worshipping converts.” 
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SUPPLIES —\ box of clothing from Ladies of St. Peter’s Ch., Niagara Falls, for scholars of Mrs. 


T. C. Hall, Wilmington, N. C.; 


1 trunk do., through Ladies’ Auxiliary; 1 package of books from C. 


R. Christopher, Esq ; 1 large package of Sunday-school papers from Hackensack, N. J.; 3 smaller 
do. ; Am. Bible Society, 500 copies of the New Testament. 


SPIRIT OF MISSIONS. 


WOMAN’S WORK. 


OUR MISSIONARY BOX. 


A LETTER FROM ONE OF THE “‘ BRANCHES’’ OF THE LADIES’ DOMESTIC MISSIONARY 
RELIEF ASSOCIATION. 


My prar Miss Emery: We sent off our Missionary Box this morning. 
The name of a faithful soldier of the Cross, doing service on the frontier, 
was inscribed almost lovingly upon it. If plain lettering will secure him our 
gift, he will receive it without fail, and if earnest prayers may add to its bless- 
ing, the value of our box may not be told in dollars and cents.. The careful 
Treasurer of our Society, who kept a list of the articles sent in, and placed a 
fair valuation upon them, pronounced the box worth one hundred dollars. 
The most precious items were not on her list ; self-denial, faith, and all the 
bright catalogue of priceless things the filling of that box had revealed. We 
have learned that the Missionary was our benefactor, and the meaning of 
the oft-repeated but little comprehended words, ‘‘ It is better to give than 
to receive.” 

Now if Dr. Twing had appealed to our Parish for one hundred dollars 
to aid the Rev. in carrying on his difficult work, I doubt if the 
response had been worth the postage, unless the Doctor had made the ap- 
peal in person and opened our purses at the point of the bayonet of unanswer- 
able conviction. Not that we are ungenerous as a congregation, or give only 
‘‘orudgingly and of necessity.” The truth is, we have so many urgent 
demands in our own parish, and a paucity of funds. We are not a wealthy 
congregation. We call ourselves genteely poor. Our Church edifice needs 
repairing and beautifying. The organ is asthmatic, wheezing painful petitions 
for one thousand dollars or more ; the carpets are dangerously ragged, and 
plead for another five hundred ; the cushions are untidy, but nobody dares 
speak of new ones ; the rectory ought to have a new furnace to-morrow ; and 
above all, like a ‘‘ dragonish cloud,” is the floating debt cf the parish. The 
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children wish they might havea new Sunday-school library, but nobody hears 
them ; the teachers wish the Sunday-school chapel might be enlarged, and 
say it must be, or a part of the pupils dismissed ; nobody heeds their com- 
plaints ; the wheezing organ drowns every other sigh of discontent. 

The first week in January brought the annual meeting of our Sewing 
Society. This Society isa staid and venerable organization, whose crochet 
hooks, knitting-needles, and sewing machines have accomplished -wonderful 
things. ‘‘The gentlemen of the Vestry” never forget ‘‘ the Society ” when 
in a hard place, and this year we were fresh in their memory, and with the 
first meeting came the loving plea from our Rector that we would organize 
for earnest work to meet the increased demand upon our zeal and industry. 
With the plea came orders for shirts, children’s clothing, knitting, and em- 


broidery. All we needed was faithful officers, and the treasury would accom- - 


plish the rest. 

We were triumphant in our new President, and we heaped the work upon 
the presidential chair, and clamored for more orders, confident she would 
bring prosperity within our borders. With our first breath as a new board 
of management, we resolved, to pledge ourselves as a Society to the Vestry for 
five hundred dollars. That meant business, sharp work, and certainly few 
Missionary Boxes. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously, and plans devised for raising 
money during the year. At this very crisis our new President threw a wet 
blanket upon the assembly by declaring that she for one intended to favor 
and urge the sending off of a Missionary Box. It would be discreditable to 
the Society, she said, to spend all its energies upon ourselves. ‘Thereupon 
she read a letter from the Secretary of the Woman’s Auxiliary, and made 
practical remarks upon our duty to aid the Domestic Board by one box at 
least. The articles might be forwarded to her during the coming week— 
bedding, clothing, anything which would be of use in the family of a Clergy- 
man. She would write to the Secretary at once, and have her specify some 
case for our immediate assistance. 

A suggestive silence followed. ‘‘A good beginning on the five hundred 
dollars,” whispered one. Miss Doubtful questioned the propriety of divert- 
ing attention from the object we had undertaken. Our needs were not im- 
aginary and the Vestry relied upon our assistance. Mrs. Crisp called the 
box ‘‘moonshine.” ‘‘ We had better ask somebody to give us a new carpet.” 
‘“‘Charity begins at home,” etc., etc. Our President preserved a quiet de- 
meanor, but expressed a determination to undertake the box, and two or 
three of the faithful promised to support her. Wise heads were shaken in 
disapproval, but this beginning of the subscription list was accomplished, and 
one lady offered her house fora quilting if the material for work would be 
furnished. Cotton and calico were insured, and this saved the enterprise 
from a deathly chill. The success of that quilting was the success of our 
Missionary Box. While we bent over the comfortables, our President read 
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the letter from New York, pleading for a nice box for a faithful Missionary, 
whose salary could not supply his family with the necessaries of life. He 
~ needed most sadly a new suit of clothes, and other wants were enumerated. 
One lady had the coat, a new one of black broadcloth never worn. It 
could be remade clerical fashion. Thereupon somebody else volunteered 
to furnish waistcoat and pantaloons. Was not that a grand beginning? and 
two comfortables nearly done! 

The next day the parlors of our President began to resemble store-rooms. 
The little flame was kindled, and every kind heart caught the glow. Our 
Rector requested the congregation to aid us, and made a plea not easily re- 
sisted, though the wheezy organ followed his words. At the next meeting 
of the Society the leading topic was the Missionary and his box. The ladies 
sewed more briskly than ever, and we never had a more enjoyable time. 

A touching contribution came in that afternoon from a household in sor- 
row, whose light and joy had been extinguished in the death of the eldest 
daughter, a member of our church choir. We loved Fanny most dearly, 
and when her contribution to the Missionary Box was received many eyes 
were wet. The package contained two suits of her underclothing, daintily 
made, and a pretty box in which was her little assortment of finery—lace col- 
lar and sleeves, tasteful bows, etc., etc. Withthis was a sealed note from the, 
stricken mother, ‘‘ To the Missionary’s wife.” ‘‘I was thankful for an op- 
portunity of sending her precious things away, where they might be of some 
use,” she said. “It broke my heart to see them, and I could not give 
them to any one who would wear them in my sight.” And this sweet gift 
brought us another. A lady wastelling a neighbor of Fanny’s contribution. 
The neighbor was not a Churchwoman, nor in any way interested in our 
work, nor was the narrator aware of the fund awaiting her disposal. The 
story ended, six dollars was given to our Missionary Box, making the recip- 
ient doubt for a moment the sanity of the giver. The explanation was this : 
A homeless, friendless woman had died at her house a short time before, leav- 
ing a little sum in her pocket-book, to be given to the first good object de- 
manding the aid of the trustee. Our Missionary Box won the legacy, and 
the interest of a stranger in our work, won for a stranger’s grave sympathizing 
tears. 

The boxis gone, but we are feeling very muchas if we had had a Mission- 
ary Meeting, and been greatly blessed and invigorated. Our Sewing Society 
has been infused with new life, profitable orders have come in, and surely 
the Lenten Services were never better attended. Yes, we are really enriched 
by our effort in more ways than one. We are inclined to assert that nothing 
will cure the pulmonary difficulty of our organ more speedily than the send- 


ing off of another Missionary Box. 
i Bee ie 
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THE WORK OF THE MEMORIAL HOUSE. 


REPORT READ ON THE SIXTH ANNIVERSARY. 
PHILADELPHIA, April 5, 1873. 


Tur Bishop Porrer Memoriat Hovss enters this day upon its seventh 
year with the prospect of steadily increasing usefulness, because an unrcason- 
ing prejudice against Missionary Sisterhoods is gradually fading away, and 
the Church has recognized the fact that a Mission Training School is nec- 
essary to give the highest efficiency to the services of Christian women. 

During the six years of its existence, thirty-seven women have been re- 
ceived into the House to be prepared for work in Hospitals, in Mission 
Churches and among the heathen, at home and abroad. Four of these 
women are in Church Hospitals here and in other cities ; four are minister- 
ing to Indians, and two have gone as Missionaries to Africa; eight reside in 
the House, and one in its vicinity, all actively extending the lifegiving influ- 
ences of our holy religion by word and by deed. 

The Sister through whose self-denying labors the Church at Bridesburgh 
mainly grew into an independent Parish, is now aiding another Sister at St. 
Paul’s Chapel, Aramingo, in a like service, and with good prospects of 
success, 

The four devoted women who are teaching Indians and ministering to 
their spiritual and bodily needs, are by their success forcibly illustrating the 
wrong of separating what Gop hath joined together. He who manifested 
Divine love by deed as well as by word, commanded His Disciples to heal 
the sick, and to perform other acts of mercy in His Name, as well as to teach 
the saving truths of the Gospel. As our Exemplar ‘‘ Jesus went about all 
the cities and villages, teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the Gos- 
pel of the Kingdom, and healing every sickness and every disease among the 
people.”’ 

The inmates of the Bishop Potter Memorial House are, specially in this 
respect, trained to be humble imitators of their Lorp and Saviour. The 
sufferers thus relieved and comforted, become ready learners, and by their 
prayers draw down a large blessing upon the members of the household. 

The Foreign Committee and the Indian Commission, look to the Bishop 
Potter Memorial House, to test the fitness of the women who offer themselves 
for service among the heathen, and to train them for a work which needs not 
only a zealous self-sacrificing spirit, but a preparedness to labor perseveringly 
and harmoniously with others, and also under authority. 

Last summer one of the Sisters was invited to take charge of a sea-side 
Hospital for Children, and her services were so acceptable that she received 
the special commendation of the managers. 

During-the year a number of children have been received into the House, 
and nursed or otherwise cared for until permanent provision yas made for 
their support. 
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The much loved House Mother, the widow of the Rev. William Jackson, 
resigned at the close of the fifih year, the term of service to which she had 
limited herself, because of her age and declining health. This was a great 
loss to the Institution, for much of its remarkable harmony and prosperity 


was due to her peculiar fitness for the work when it was surrounded with | 


prejudice. As Mrs. Jackson is an Associate Sister, the Institution will still 
have the advantage of her wise counsel, as well as that of the zealous, expe- 
rienced and discreet women who are the council of advice. 

One and another of the more experienced Sisters have had charge of the 
House during the last year, guiding its affairs with discretion, but they prefer 
the Missionary work, in which they have been eminently successful. 

The Bishop Potter Memorial House cannot any longer be considered an 
experiment, and as Bishops and other clergy and conventions, both Diocesan 
and General, are increasingly urgent that Institutions of this general charac- 
ter should be established and fostered,an increase in the number of its inmates, 
and in the efficiency of their training may reasonably be expected. At your 
request, the undersigned will continue to co-operate with the little band of 
devout and judicious women, who render most efficient service in supervising 


the work outside of the House, and in acting as a council of advice to the 
Sister in Charge. 


Respectfully submitted by 
Wma. WELSH. 
To the Ri. Rev. Wm. Bacon Stevens, D.D., 


Bishop of the Diocese of Pennsylvama. 


THRILLING INCIDENTS OF MISSIONARY LIFE. 


Miss Fay sends us the following extract, which we will introduce with a 
few words from the letter which accompanied it : 


‘“‘The Church at home certainly has a right to know something of our 
daily routine, and I shall try from time to time to give you some account of 
how my days go on; yet it always seems to me that the details of a daily life, 
however well that life may be filled with necessary duties, are something like 
a huge dictionary—one likes to know that it is correct, true, and reliable ; but 
one never thinks of reading a page in a dictionary, however valuable it may 
be,-—an occasional referenceis all we prize it for. So, in case the events of 
my daily life be found wanting in interest, I have copied for you some re- 
marks of a favorite author, on the subject of Missionary writing, which I 
trust you will make public, as I consider them a beautiful apology for those 
who don’t write with any spirit, and ako a tolerably good plea for not writing 
at all! 

‘<An English writer of the day, while lamenting the modern taste for re- 
ligious excitement, refers his readers to Bible history as a model of Mission- 
ary writing and speaking. In alluding to St. Paul he says: ‘There is 
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something almost awful in the unruffled calm which pervades the narrative 
of nearly continuous imprisonments in the latter part of the Acts of the 
Apostles—St. Paul is confined at Philippi and Jerusalem, Cesarea and Rome, 
warily guarded as an important person, now by sea and now by land; butit 
is all given as a matter of course; no particulars of the jail, no description 
of the dungeon, scarcely an incident of years spent by him, girt with a chain 
or in free custody ; above all, no account of ‘how he bore it,’ none of his 
looks, his words, his sufferings ; none of his patience, his cheerfulness, his 
prayers, his union with Curist: we are supposed to know all this, and not 
require to be told that St. Paul in the stocks of the inner dungeon of Philippi, 
singing Gop’s praises, was the same St. Paul speaking with noble courage 
before Festus ; that it was the privilege of the Apostolic character to be as 
serene in a dungeon as on the Episcopal chair. ‘None of these things 
move me, neither count I my life dear,’ should be the spirit and tone of 
all Missionary writings.’” 


When will the day come that we shall all be moved—less by the stirring 
recital of an occasional deed of heroism or an overwhelming need of as- 
sistance, than by the love of Curist and of our fellowmen for His sake—to 
give regularly, systematically and faithfully, instead of as impulsively as we 
are too apt to do now, forthe building up of the Kingdom of our Lorp? 


WHAT THE CHURCH IS DOING FOR THE MORMONS IN 
SALT LAKE CEPY. 


A SPECIAL COMMUNICATION, 


My Dear Miss Emery: If any of your readers are as ignorant as I have 
been till very lately of the effect of Church work among the Mormons in 
Salt Lake City under the supervision of Bishop Tuttle, the items of informa- 
tion contained in his letter will not be amiss. 

I have had a beneficiary in St. Mark’s school for several years, and have 
been content with sending my $40, and receiving in return a report of 
““the standing of Lucy H. for the last six months or year,” as the case might 
be. A few weeks since, I received a note, containing some details in regard 
to my little beneficiary, signed by a name with which I was not familiar. On 
the opposite side of the sheet was an indorsement by the Rev. Mr. Haskins, 
of all that had been stated about Lucy, accompanied by the information that 
the writer of this note was one of their first beneficiaries, now advanced to 
the dignity of pupil-teacher, and, furthermore, that there are eight such in the 
school. I began to wonder, —What about these girls? are they the children 
of Mormons? What a good work if they be.—So I wrote to Bishop Tuttle 
for information, and, after some little correspondence, received from him the 
following letter with permission to use it as I deemed best. I accordingly 
send it to you for publication. Very truly yours, R, 
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Satt Laxe City, Utan, March Oth, 1873. 


My Dear Friznp: The gist-of the remark you kindly make about our 
Missionary work, is that in your opinion the Church hardly realizes what we 
are doing, especially among the Mormons, and you venture the suggestion 
that it might be well to publish some facts that I lately gave you in a private 
letter. It is not right, I know, for me to decline any lawful opportunity of 
spreading information about our Mission, and I therefore sit down to throw 
into this letter a recital of a few circumstances that your interest has kindly 
drawn out. 

In Salt Lake City, since we have been here, we have baptized two 
hundred and forty-four. Of these, one hundred and forty-four were Mormons 
or children of Mormons. I have confirmed eighty-one. Of these, thirty- 
nine were of Mormon antecedents. We have one hundred and forty-three 
communicants. Of these, forty-eight have been Mormons. In our two day- 
schools there are three hundred and fifty pupils, and more than half of them 
are children of those who are, or have been, Mormons. And the same pro- 
portion is true of the two hundred and ninety children in our Sunday- 
school. 

Of the thirteen teachers in our day-schools, eight have been Mormons, 
and these eight were formerly free scholars in our school and have been fitted 
by us to be teachers. Two of them are the daughters respectively of the 
second and third polygamous wives of a Mormon in high authority, now 
dead. One of them is the niece of one of the first officials of the Mormon 
Church. Her mother, a widow, apostatized before we came here, and when 
we found her out was in abject poverty. Her four children have been 
educated by us and are now caring for themselves. Three of them and the 
mother are our communicants. In the days of violence now gone past, that 
mother believes that her husband, a mail carrier, was killed for his apostasy 
by Mormons, disguised as Indians. ‘Two sisters of a wife of Brigham Young’s 
oldest son I lately baptized and expect to confirm. A former Mormon ex- 
horter is now one of the officers of our Sunday-school: baptized and con- 
firmed by me, he is becoming an earnest, faithful intelligent Christian. 

From these facts, and such like, we beg of all friends not to think that 
Gop’s blessing is not resting upon us to the accomplishment of some good 
work among the Mormons themselves, and we also beg that none will get 
discouraged in their continuance of succor that we greatly need. The good 
work of our schools can scarcely be overrated. For five years we have been 
educating freely hundreds of children who, but for us, would have grown up 
wild in the streets. Our work herein we claim to be truly Missionary, and a 
help most wholesome to society and true religion. 

Yet, on the other hand, we are not, and we beg our friends not to be, 
largely sanguine, humanly speaking, of immediate or great success among 
these strange people. They are, in the main, an earnestly religious people. 
Who judges them otherwise mistakes. They Amow that they are right, and 
that theirs is ke Church of the latter days foretold by the ancient prophets, 
with a knowledge fixing its roots in the deep soil of vigorous fanaticism. 
And when lukewarmness does come (as now it is coming to multitudes) or 
the conviction dawns on them that they have been dupes of an imposture, 
interest in religion dries at its sources, and capacity for faith seems to wither 
away, and they say to the Christian Minister in courtesy and despair, as one 
said to me, ‘‘ Do not, please, propose to me another faith now. I want 
only to rest. I am wearied with the trials, and anxieties of old, and with the 
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doubts that have now sunk me down. I want to rest and that is all; ” or 
as another one said—a woman of marked intelligence and force of character, 
whose children have been in our school, ‘‘Oh, what a sad thing to look 
on twenty years of one’s life with all its sacrifices for religion’s sake, as having: 
been oné bitter mistake ; and how cruel to be compelled to lose utterly one’s 
faith, and not to be able to have the heart to turn to anything better,” and 
then such a burst of tears came as would have made you, dear friend, weep 
with her. She is a polygamous widow, and our valued friend. But to her, 
and such as her, it does no good for us to talk and argue—we can only, in 
prayer for them and kindness tu them, wait. 

I can’t but hope that, for the sake of the mothers and children so situated 
as this last one mentioned, the civil authorities at Washington will do nothing 
in hot haste, but in mercy will consider all the conditions of this Mormon 
problem before they strike hard. 

Yours faithfully, 
Dan’t S. TuTtye. 
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